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BREFACB. 

The Tripartite Labour Conference at its meeting in. September 1943 recom¬ 
mended the setting up of a machinery to investigate questions of wages and earn¬ 
ings, employment and housing, and social conditions generally, with a view to 
providing adequate materials on which to plan a policy of secial security for 
labour. In pursuance of that resolution, the labour Investigation Committee 
wan appointed by the Government of India by Resolution No. L.40I2, dated 
♦he ,12th February 1944 to carry out the investigations. The Committee was 
instructed to extend its investigations generally to all industrial and semi* 
industrial labour covered by the Royal Commission on Labour in their Report 
with tho addition of certain other categories. The Committee was asked by the 
Government of India to decide in each case the most suitable manner of conduct¬ 
ing the enquiry. The Government, however, considered that the method of 
enquiry, should not merely consist of sending out questionnaires to Government 
agencies and Employers’ and Workers’ Associations, but should also comprise 
specific enquiries in individual concerns based on representative sampling. 

2. In India, in spite of the quite comprehensive enquiries made by the 
Royal Commission on Labour and a few Committees appointed by the Provincial 
Governments, there have remained large lacunlae in regard to information. 0<i 
labour conditions in sveral industries. In particular, broadly speaking, the 
method of direct enquiry on the spot has not been adopted on a sufficiently! wide 
scale so as to cover the entire industrial structure. Moreover, certain industries 
like cotton textiles and coal mining, have received greater attention than other*, 
and even as regards these industries, comprehensive information on an all-India 
basis has not been available. With a view to making up this deficiency as well 
as to bringing the available information up to date, the Committee decided that 
ad hoc surveys should be carried out in various industries so as to securest 
complete picture of labour conditions prevailing in each. The following 
«dustries were selected for the purpose :— 

A. Mining. (1) Coal. (2) Manganese. (3) Gold. (4) Mica 
(5) Iron Ore. (6) Salt. 

B. Plantations. (7) Tea. (8) Coffee. (9) Rubber. 

C Factory industry. (10) Cotton. (11) Jute. (12) Silk. (13) 
Woollen. (14) Mineral Oil. (15) Dockyard. (16) Engineering. (17) 
Cement. (18) Matches. (19) Paper. (20) Carpet weaving. (21) Cot* 
matting. (22) Tanneries and Leather Goods Manufacture. (230 
Potteries. (24) Printing Presses. (25) Glass. (26) Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works. (27) Shellac. (28) Bidi-making. Cigar a^xi 
Cigarette. (29) Mica Splitting. (30) Sugar. (31) Cotton Ginning and 
Baling. (32) Rice Mills. 

D. Transport. (33) Transport Service# (Traoiw&y# end Bute#). (S4X 
Non-gazetted Railway Staff. 

E. Other types of labour. (35) Port Labour. (36) Municipal Labour. 
(37) Central P.W.D. (38) Rickshaw Pullers. 

8. The main) conception on which the ad hoc surveys have been baaed i* 
that information should be collected on the spot by direct enquiry conducted 
with the help of the Committee’s own staff and that this information should, 
as far as possible, conform to the sampling methods widely adopted in such 
work. Owing to great variations in the character of the different Industrie#, 
however, there could not be a complete uniformity in regard to the methods 
which had to be adopted to suit the peculiarities of particular industries and 
Centres. For instance, while there are only a few centres and units in eertaig 
industries such as potteries, mineral oil, gold, etc. ; in othe? industries, such ft* 
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textiles, engineering, transport services, plantations, tanneries, bidi-making, 
•to., a very large number of centres and units in different provinces (and even 
States; had to be covered. Moreover, some of the industries are modem 
industries of the large-scale type, wherein factory legislation applies mors or 
less entirely, while others are indigenous handicrafts or small-scale industrial, 
where factory legislation is either inapplicable or partially applicable. Thus, 
information has not been uniformly available in advance as regards the size, 
location and ownership of industrial units, such as is necessary before decision* 
for sampling are taken. Consequently, the technique of representative sampl¬ 
ing had to be modified and supplemented so as to obtain whatever information 
of a reliable character was available. As far as possible, however, in all 
industries important centres were covered. In each of these centres units were 
chosen on a sample basis, but it was possible in a few centres to cover all units. 
The final lists of centres of survey and individual establishments were made 
out in the light of the impressions gathered during the course of the preliminary 
tour and in consultation with local authorities, The guiding principle in the 
■election of centres of survey was to make the survey regionally representative 
ao as to discover differences in the conditions of labour in the same industry in 
different parts of the country. The selection of individual concerns was 
generally based on considerations, in order of importance, of (a) size ; (b) owner¬ 
ship (private or limited) and (e) whether subject to statutory regulation or 
not. In this connection, it may be stated that the Committee were greatly handi¬ 
capped in' sampling the units owing to the lack of complete information regard¬ 
ing location and number of units in the selected industries. Unfortunately 
there are no all-India employers’ organisations in some of the organised 
industries, nor are the statistics maintained by the Central and Provincial 
Governments at all complete. Moreover, in certain unorganised industries 
inch a a shellac, carpet-w-eaving, bidi-making, etc., owing to their very nature, 
no such information could have been readily available in advance. In certain 
eaaes, therefore, owing to these difficulties as well as transport difficulties and 
other exigencies, the sampling could not be fully adhered to. Nevertheless, the 
Committee have been anxious to gather m the maximum possible information 
in the limited time at their disposal and with a view to this, they have cast 
their net as wide as possible. The main instruments of ad hoc survey were 
the Questionnaires. These were of two kinds :—(a) the main ad hoc survey 
questionnaire on points likely to be common to all the industries surveyed, 
and (b) supplementary and special questionnaires in respect of certain industries 
aucn ns plantations, mine% railway, rickshaw pullers, port labour, municipal 
laboar, glass, shellac, mica, etc. The main questionnaire was accompanied by 
a tabular form for entering wage data and this was used wherever possible, 
lu the case of certain surveys, however, such as salt, paper, cotton, woollen and 
jute textiles, dockyards, silk, cement and gold mining, it was possible to conduct 
a Wage survey on a sample basis. The chief method of collection of data was 
by personal investigation of industrial establishments, examination of their 
records and contact with labour in factories and homes. The information Ihus 
collected was supplemented and checked with replies to the Questionnaire* 
received. 

4. For the purpose of conducting enquiries, a sufficiently large field staff, 
consisting of 16 Supervisors and 4Ji Investigators, was appointed. Before the 
commencement of field work, all the Supervisors (with the exception of those 
working in Bengal) were called to the Committee’s headquarters at Simla and 
given detailed instructions on the technique and scope of the enquiries to be 
conducted by them, the manner in which they were to submit their data, and 
the centres and units which they were to investigate. In addition, both Super- 
jdsjrs an'a Investigator? were provided with written instructions regarding the 



ttM of questionnaires, sampling of concerns (where this could not be done ill 
adiance), filling of the wage forms, etc. In particular, they were asked not 
only to collect information on the spot but also to draw upon every other possible 
source of information. In doing so, they were required to distribute copies of 
the questionnaires in the centres assigned to them not only amongst the sampled 
units but also amongst Employers’ and Workers’ associations in the industry 
and such other associa ions and individuals ns were likely to be interested in 
the subject. They were also asked to get into touch with officials of Central 
and Provincial Governments connected with labour and obtain such facilities 
as might be necessary in doing their work. 

5. As far as the field work in Bengal was concerned it was done by the staff 
of the Committee under the guidance and supervision of the Labour Commia* 
sioner, Bengal, and his subordinate officers. Members, however, paid visits to 
selected centres and units in Bengal to obtain first-hand knowledge of local 
labour conditions. 

6. The Committee’s survey covered all provinces with the exception of the 
North West Frontier Province where none of the industries selected for 
survey was sufficiently important. It extended to many of the Indian States 
also, such as Kashmir, Patiala, Gwalior, Baroda, Mysore, Sandur, Travaneore, 
Cochin, Bundi, Indore and some of the states of the Eastern States Agency. 
No survey was undertaken in the Hyderabad State as that State preferred to 
appoint its own Labour Investigation Committee, with terms of refereuce 
identical to those of this Committee, for enquiry into local labour conditions. 

7. In dealing with the ad hoc survey work, several courses were open to 
the Committee :—(i)-the Committee, as a whole, to study each industry, 
(ii) the surveys to be distributed region-wise and each Member put fcnto 
charge of a region, and (iii) each Member to be entrusted with a few surveys 
throughout India. With a view to speedy and efficient work, tlje third course 
was actually adopted. This departure from the usual procedure of the Com¬ 
mittee as a whole dealing with the work was necessary in view of the immensity 
of tne task and the necessity of maintaining an all-India perspective. More¬ 
over, it was felt that this procedure would enable Members to make a specialised 
study of labour conditions in individual industries in different parts of tha 
country. It was also felt that the peculiar problems of industrial labour had 
more an industry-wise than a region-wise dispersion and that the procedure 
would be helpful to future legislation which has to take into consideration the 
diversified conditions of each industry. It will be seen, however, that in the 
Reports the factual material has been presented both on an all-India and 
on a regional basis. 

8. Thanks and acknowledgments are due to Provincial Governments, State 
Authorities, Labour Commissioners (and particularly the Labour Commissioner, 
Bengal), Directors of Industries, Chief Inspectors of Factories, Port Authori¬ 
ties, local bodies, employers’ and workers’ associations, managements of the 
units surveyed and all others who rendered help in the collection of the data 
presented in these Reports. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It is very difficult to give accurate figures in respect of the total volume 
of employment in trams and buses in this country. As these were not avail¬ 
able from i.ny of the published sources, Provincial Governments and Indian 
States were addressed on the subject. The information supplied by them is 
embodied in the table given below — 


Table. 


Bom*. Tremweya. 

Serial ,-- ■ —— • , r -*- 


number. Provinoe or State. 



Number of 
mrrUm 

Number of 
worker* 
employed 
tbrrri- 

Number of 

tram 

eompaale*. 

Number of 
war ken 
employed 
therein, 

1 

N. W.F. P. 

, . . 


844 

1,088 

, , 

, # 

> 

Punjab .. 



MSO 

7,200 

• • 

• e 

s 

Delhi 



• 

809 

1 

80“ 

4 

AJmer-Menrere 



104 

898 

e a 

. • 

6 

Ooorg 



ae 

90 

• e 


a 

United Prorinoee .. 



2,028 

e 

e • 


7 

0. P. A Berar 



eei 

• 

•• • 


8 

Bihar 

• e 


SIS 

1,040 

e a 


0 

Oiime .. 

e • 


183 

1,008 

.. 


10 

Amem 

• • 


• 

• 

• • 


11 

Bengal .. 

e • 


1,489 

• 

J 

7,378 

12 

Madras .. 

• • 


8,081 

44,301 

1 

J " 4 

IS 

Bombay 

• • 

• • 


e 

1 


14 

Sind 



810 

581 

1 


IS 

British Beluohtatan 



06 

110 



ie 

Holkor State 



108 

212 

•• 


17 

Travaaoore 



878 

0 

•• 


18 

Coohin 



lie 

823 



io 

Baroda .. 



472 

1,840 


. • 


The cities of Karachi, Bombay, Madras and Calcutta were sampled for 
purposes of an ad hoe survey of labour conditions in Trains and Buses. Copies 
of the ad hoc questionnaire were addressed to the managements, trade anions 
and other interested bodies. The data, when received, were cheeked by wy 
investigating staff, and, in some cases, directly by me. 

The report is split up into four parts, one part being devoted to each 
centre. Part V contains a summary of the whole report 
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PART 1. 

KARACHI. 


(Sind Province). 

Apart from the. East India Tramways Company, Limited (a joint stock 
concern iiu.*orpomted in London), which has been operating the only tiam 
service in Karachi since 1883', there are six bus services. _ 

For a rig-lit perspective of the entire position, four points should be kept 

in mind :— , . . , . 

(i) The heaviest bulk of local traffic fails on and is borne by trams. 

(ii) As a result of petrol rationing, transport services havp suffered 
a conspicuous setback. A great majority of them operate on charcoal 
gas. The trains, however, run on petrol. 

(iii) Three of the services are entirely meant for military personnel. 

(iv) The figures for trams and buses cannot be worked out separately, 
because, 

(a) the East India Company does not maintain separate figures for 
them, 

(b) a part of the staff is interchangeable between trams and buses, 

(c) the company keeps combined records under two heads—Traffic 
and Workshop (the latter including permanent way men engaged on 
tram track). It should be noted that while these heads are treated' 
separately for certain matters, they are combined under one head or 
others. 

Employment. 

The average daily number of workers of all the sampled organisations was 
448, as is detailed in table I. The numericals for 1939 are based on the data 
furnished by 3 services only, the remaining three not being in a position to 
supply the figures, for two of them had sprung into existence after the war 
and the third one had destroyed its old records. 

Table I. 

Showing number of workers in each department. 

Year. Engineering. Transport. Commerce. Total. 


ugnst1939 

January 1944 

Percentage variation 
since August 1939 . 


f Number 
\ %age to total 

f Number 
\ %age to total 


148 

157 

162 

467 

31-7 

33-8 

34-7 

100 

152 

160 

136 

448 

33-9 

35-7 

30-4 

100 

+2-7 

+2-0 

—160 

-4-1 


On the whole, the transport trade in the city of Karachi does not seem 
to have been affected appreciably. Even if generous allowance is made for 
the figures of the two newly started companies, the apparent drop in strength 
from 467 to 448 viz,, 4.1 per cent., is not very considerable, because the two 
new companies, referred to above, did not, taken together, at any time employ 
more than 24 persons who were accounted for in the total for 1944, and the 
third company employed 22 persons in 1944. As it could not supply figures 
for 1939. T assume that at least as many workers were employed by it in 1939. 
Proceeding on this basis, ope is almost irresistibly driven to the conclusion that 
the transport trade has not been <rreatly affected. 

The fall under the head of commerce is no doubt, substantial, but-it is 
evidently due to the diversion of a fairly large bulk of traffic from ordinary 
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to military passengers. As already fainted, three of the services are complete* 
ly devoted to military conveyance only. In the framework of present 
arrangements, military personnel hold their passes and, as no tickets are con¬ 
sequently issued, the commercial staff is curtailed. 

All workers are males and on time-rates of pay. They are recruited and 
paid directly. Occasional repairs only are done on a contract basis. 

Length of Service. —One of the six sampled units failed to give statisti¬ 
cal information regarding the length of service of workers ; the intelligence 
as culled from others is tabled here :— 


Table II. 

Showing length of service. 


Oooupation. 

0—1 year. 

1 —6 years. 

6 —10 years. 

Over 10 years. 

' No. 

0 / 

/o 

'No. 

0 / 

/o 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Bogin coring 

.. 32 

17-7 

60 

27-6 

43 

23-8 

66 

30-9 

Transport 

.. 39 

26-6 

28 

18-3 

54 

35-3 

32 

20-9 

Commeroe 

.. 31 

21-4 

18 

12-4 

49 

33-8 

47 

32-4 

Total 

.. 102 

21-3 

96 

20-0 

146 

30-6 

136 

28-2 


About two thirds of the hands are those who joined service before the 
war. The freshers, or those who have less than one year’s service to their credit, 
account for 21.29 per cent, or a little above one fifth and those others who 
entered the trade during the war hardly constitute 20 per cent. Table HI 
brings it out very clearly. 

Table III. 

Showing length of service. 


Those who joined after the outbreak of war. ThoBe who joined before the war. 

-- “ - , ,-*-> 

0—1 year. 1—6 year*. 6—10 years., Over 10 years. Total. 

Number .. .. 102 86 146 136 479 

Percentage .. .. 21-29 20-00 30-48 28-23 lOOt 


Temporary and Permanent .— No other concern except the East India 
Company classifies the workers into temporary and permanent. The proba¬ 
tionary period here is three months, after which a worker is confirmed- Four¬ 
teen days’ notice for termination of services on either side is necessary. Pro¬ 
vident fund benefits are extended to permanent hands only and almost all 
the operatives fall in this category. 

Apprenticeship. —So far as the bus services are concerned, there does not 
exist any system of apprenticeship. The East India Tramways Company 
accepts three apprentice fitters every year. They are paid as follows during 
the three-year course of training after which they are taken into regular cm 
ployment, if found satisfactory :— 

Table IV. 

Showing pay of apprentices during the course of training. 


Year of training. 


Pay in Rupees. 


Pint .. 
Second 
Third .. 


.. 16 per mensem .. 

18/12 per mensem 
.. 22/8 per mensem 


Percentage inorease as 
compared with the first 
year. 


0 

26 

50 
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While under training, increase of 25 per eent. and 50 per cent, of tjbe 
first year’s remunerations are allowed in the second and third years of appren¬ 
ticeship respectively. This period is counted towards total service. 

PromoUon .—At two sampled units, there are systems of graded promotion. 

Tabus V. 


Showing rates of promotion. 


Pint unit. 


Seoond unit. 

Transport —Pint year—Be. 27 .. 

, , , , . , . . 

Driver* Bs. 46—21—70. 

Drvrtrt —Seoond year—Be. SI 

. . 

Cleaner* Bs. 20—1—SO. 

From third to fifteenth 

An increment of Be. 2 


year. 

after every 2 years. 


Comment — 

Conductor*— 

Probation ., . Ra. 20 Conduotor* R®. 30——70. 

Fhat year 

.. Be. SI. 


Seoond year 

.. B*. 34. 


From 3rd to 16th year .. 

.. An inorement of Be. 2 after 
every 2 yean. 


Traffio clerks— 

Pint year 

.. Be. 46. 


Prom 3rd to 11 th year .. 

A biennial increment of 

Bs.2. 


14th year 

.. Be. 68. 


loipeoton— 
rtrat year 

.. Bs. 48. 


3rd year to 0th year 

A biennial increment of 
Bs.2. 


Xngintering— 


Meohanios Re. 70—?—100. 

Fitter*— 

A .. ,. • ,. 

.. R*. 80—2—100. 


B * * . * 

.. ., 70—2—00. 


C # a • * . • 

.. „ 60—2-80. 


D 

64—2—70. 


K * * • • 

.. 60—2—60. 


p. 

.. „ SO—2—46. 


MkeMnist* and DrfBen— 

A. 

.. Ra. 70—2—00. 


B. 

.. „ 80—2—80. 


C. 

.. „ 64—2—70. 


D. 

.. „ 50-2-60. 


*. 

.. „ 80—2-46. 


Brake riggers and turners . . 

.. Ba. 48- 8—60. 


Walden— 

A. 

.. „ 70-2—00. 


B. 

.. „ 80—2—46. 



Skilled. 

H B&—1—40a 


8hed starters 

.. SO— 1-82. 


Workshop A P. W. men 

M 20—1—32. 


Pre** 

.. „ 23—1—27. 


Hammermen 

.. .. 86—1—*6. 


Electric Ians— 

A .. 

.. 60—1—80. 


B .. 

.. „ 80—2—48 


Carpenters— 

A 

.. „ 60—2—80. 


B 

.. „ SO— 2—80. 


Painters— 

A 

.. „ 46—2—60. 


B 

.. „ 40- 2- 60. 
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Ta.W/K V — contd. 


First unit. 

Second unit. 

Tailors— 





A 

. . 

Ra. 40—2—60. 



B 


30—2—46. 



Cobbler* 

. . . . 

„ 30—2—46. 



Printers.. 


„ . 40—1—60. 



Motor Rollers 

A 

„ 80—2—76. 



Invert .. 

B; 

„ 48—2—60. 



Point Boys 


20—1—27. 




The grades of Traffic staff are in existence since 1921, but those of the 1 En¬ 
gineering staff have been fixed only recently- The general complaint is that 
the increments are not satisfactory as they come to a dead stop after 15 years’ 
service. 

For the other four bus services, there is no regular system of time or 
graded promotion. It is, however, held by the employers that yearly incre¬ 
ments are granted, but these are arbitrary and discretionary. The proprietors 
do not stand committed to anything ; they may or may not give any promotion. 

Labour Turnover. 

Iu viewing turnover, one cannot overlook a peculiarity of the industry, 
i.e., petrol rationing, which has curtailed the strength of the staff to soma 
extent ' 

Table VI. 


Showing turnover. 


Average daily number of workers. 

i 

Turnover. 

Occupation. 


1839. 

1 

1943. 

1830. 

1048. 


Actual. 







agA 

PoffM&t* 

Engineering 

. , 

146 

161 

1 8 

3-4 

22 

13-7 

Commerce 


160 

183 

1 18 

0-4 

0 

6-8 

Transport 


167 

130 

7 

4-6 

11 

7-8 

Total 


466 

443 

1 37 

6-8 

42 

9-6 


Retirement is unknown. Dismissals, too, since the formation of the Tram 
Workers’ I’nion, have almost come to a standstill. Nevertheless, among the 
conductors of the East India Company, dismissals have not disappeared al¬ 
together. Workers mostly quit jobs voluntarily. It is alleged tliat deaths 
have been responsible for a large turnover in the East India Company. 

Absenteeism .—The following table reveals the comparative state of affairs 
for 1939 and 1943 at two ol the companies. It is fairly representative and 
symptomatic of general conditions :— 

Table Vn. 


Shouting rate of absenteeism. 


Year. 


1939. 



1943. 

- 

Occupation. 

Total 

Man-dayi 

Rate 

Total 

dart 

Rate 


Man-days 

lost. 

<%)- 

Man-days. 

loti. 

(%)■ 

Engineering .. 

.. 46.114 

3,789 

8-4 

46,860 

8,734 

8-1 

OaMMWs 

.. 60.068 

7,016 

14-0 

49,440 

8,263 

16-7 

Transport 

*8,513 

M26 

17-2 

42,024 

6,434 

16-8 

Total 

1,43,086 

19,131 

13-3 1 

1 147,814 

18,433 

»>4 
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Oo the whole, absenteeisn is fairly steady. There is a slight drop in the 
figures for 1943 in the Transport Department, but it is more than offbet by a 
rise in those in the Commerce Department, apparently because the increase in 
the daily passengers to be handled is very much pronounced. 

General conditions of unsound health, illness and availability of one 
month's leave at the East India Company are the principal factors contribut¬ 
ing to the high rate of absenteeism. There was a concensus of opinion among 
all the workers that it is impossible for drivers and conductors to work for 
more than 23 to 24 days in a month. Trams make a fixed number of trips 
every day which, the workers aver, is a very strenuous task. For example, 
in eight hours, they are required to complete 8 return trips from Saddar t.o 
Boulton Market—a distance of about 2-lj2 miles—with 36 stops on the way. 
The interval at termini is supposed to be between 3 to 13 minutes but, in actual 
practice, even this breathing time is not possible. My Supervisor himself 
went" in a tram and found that, except at the starting junctions, no leisure 
is possible at any ol‘ the termini. On the way, too, there is no interval, for the 
carriages are packed to the full. Their carrying capacity is more than double 
the pre-war figures. The running staff is called upon to tender explanation if 
more than the scheduled time is taken on trips. 

Standing Orders. 

The East India Tramways Company alone has Standing Orders which relate 
to entry, attendance, delay, absence, hours of work, leave, personal search, 
wage-period, date of disbursement, suspension of work, termination of services, 
etc., etc. 

Recruitment. 

Recruitment is effected in several ways. The present workers may be 
asked to bring in new hands, or the expectants themselves may come to the 
concerns in search of emplo.i menl. Notices at the offices or advertisements in 
papers are not altogether unknown. Vacancies may be filled by departmental 
promotion or recourse may be had to the labour exchange. In certain eases, 
a candidate may be tested before appointment. 

Labour Officers. 

At the Dalmia Cement there is one Labour Superintendent, but he is not 
exclusively meant for bus workers ; he has to look after the welfare of all the 
Dalmia Cement workers. The East India Company has a trade union of its 
workers, through which complaints are addressed. 

Wages and Earnings. 

Wage rates fluctuate from concern to concern. Only two companies have 
laid down clear wage-rates. In others, they are arbitrary. 

As a result of arbitrations, adjudication awards and voluntary gestures 
of goodwill on the part of the East India Company, rates of wages and dear¬ 
ness allowances have been'revised ten times since the outbreak of war, the 
last revision being in May 1944. The dearness allowance is Rs. 14 p.m. The 
others do not seem to favour the idea of granting allowances ; they have been 
scaling up the basic wages from time to time, the rise in them, according to 
certain employers, has been in no case less than 100 per cent. 

Contract labour is conspicuous by its absence. 

Determination of Wages .—There is no hard and fast rule underlying the 
determination of wages. Choice of the employer is the most decisive faotor 
yet some other considerations also weigh with him. Among objective forces, 
general suitability, personal ability, qualifications, records of previous services. 
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experience, result of trial and recommendations, if any, count a great deal. 
At the same time, it is alleged that association, acquaintance or relation with 
any of the present workers of one of the sampled units is regarded as a posi¬ 
tive disqualification for service. 

Allowances .—Two sampled units alone pay dearness allowance, one of these 
giving, in addition, house rent allowance. The dearness allowance of Rs. 14 
per month at the East India Company is doled on the basis of a month, of 26 
working days, according to the number of days worked. This is also allowed 
on paid holidays and annual earned leave of 30 days. The East India Com¬ 
pany, also grants one month’s pay as bonus. 

Overtime .—Only occasionally overtime work is taken at one unit and pay¬ 
ment is made in accordance with the regulations of the Factories Act. The 
overtime registers are available to the workers. Overtime at the East India 
is compulsory. For all work done after 8 hours, overtime is paid at the rate 
of 1-1|2 times the ordinary earnings. Inspectors are not entitled to overtime 
payments. The drivers and conductors are booked 30 minutes earlier than the 
duty hour. The former go to the depot and take out the trams or buses, ns 
the case may be, and the conductors who also come to the depot first, accom¬ 
pany the vehicle to the scheduled termini and take charge of tickets and cash. 
(This stipulation does not apply to traffic clerks or inspectors). Although 
they are thus booked 1|2 an hour earlier, no action is taken if they reach the 
depot vithin one quarter.of an ltour of the duty time, from which the eight 
hours are counted. If, however, an employee does not turn up 15 minutes 
in advance, it is alleged that wages for 1|4 of the day i.e., 2 hours, are deducted. 
The drivers have to bring back the vehicles to the shed while the con¬ 
ductors have to hand over tickets and cash at two termini specified for this 
purpose. In order to compensate the drivers and the conductors for the loss 
of this leisure (i.e., approaching earlier than the actual duty hours), they 
are paid for the loss (15 minutes in the case of single shift run of duty and 
30 minutes for a doable shift run of duty) at the standard rate of pay. This 
is deemed as joining time. Such extra hours (li4 or 1|2 of an hour! per 
day are totalled up and the wa?es are paid along with the monthly pay. What 
is really objectionable is that at this unit, registers are not open to inspection 
to the workers or their representatives. The other concerns do not require 
overtime. 

Deductions and Fines .—Tf an employee is absent from work, his wages are 
accordingly deducted. Though the wages are on monthly basis, the actual 
payment is made for the number of days worked during that period. Small 
advances of Rs. 5 to Rs. 20 ire allowed free of interest in case of necessity and 
those are recovered on the pay day. Loans, if and when required by the em¬ 
ployees of the East India Tramways Company can be obtained from the pro¬ 
vident fund. 

At the East India Tramways Company, fines are inflicted in accordance 
with the provisions of the Payment of Wages Act for cheating, wrong punch¬ 
ing of tickets, leaviug passengers without tickets, insolence and absence with¬ 
out permission. The amount of the fine does not exceed Re. 1. The lowest 
fine is annas two. In case of graver offences, the offenders are suspended for 
one dr two days. The amount realised during the last 12 month' does not 
exceed Rs. 100, which was credited to die Sickness Benefit Fund. The other 
units do not levy fines or other deductions. 

Wages are invariably paid on a monthly basis on the 7th, at the latest, 
of every month. 
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Analysis of Wages and Earnings. 

The enqu ry into the wages and earnings of workers employed in tramways 
and bus transport services in Karachi covered 6 companies and 448 workers. 
Of the former, the East India Tramways Company was the largest and, of 
448 workers. 382 were employed by it. The total number of samples, selected 
from different occupational categories in which the above 448 workers wore 
employed, was 161 or 36%. The wage period covered by the survey was the 
calendar month of January 1944 i'or all units. 

The following table shows average daily basic wages and net earnings in 
the principal occupations, which accounted for 80.4 per cent, of the total 
number of workers. The averages refer to the averages of the samples and 
are based on figures of their actual wages and net earnings during the wage 
period In the principal occupations, the samples constitute just over 33 per 
cent, of ihe workers. 


tablh vra. 


Showing wages and earnings in principal occupations. 


Oaeupetion*. 

Number of 
worken em¬ 
ployed. 

Number of 
Sample* 
taken. 

Average daily 
baaio wage* 
earned. 

Average daily 
net earning* | 
Including 
overtime, 4 
allowance*] 
and bonu*. 




Ra. A. 

T . 

Ra. a. p. 

Driven I Grade .. 

113 

46 

1 e 

3 

2 0 0 

Driven II Grade 

22 

6 

0 IS 

1 

1 10 10 

Cleanen 

13 

6 

0 11 

2 

0 14 1 

Condaoton I Grade 

90 

10 

1 6 

8 

2 1 4 

Condaoton II Grad* 

IS 

0 

0 14 

1 

1 12 4 

Inspector* 

19 

6 

1 11 

1 

2 8 9 

Car Starter* 


3 

1 S 

1 

1 10 11 

Car Pnahen 

4 

4 

0 16 

1 

1 6 10 

Pain ten 

2 

‘> 

1 16 

6 

6 7 3 

Permanent way oooliee 

13 

S 

1 0 

8 

1 11 3 

General Oooliee 

49 

12 

0 14 

4 

1 » > 

Meohanioe 

9 

6 

2 0 

3 

2 3 4 

Fitter* .. 

5 

• 

2 

2 7 

S 

4 2 10 


All employees were men and time-rated, generally on monthly rates of 
pay. It will be seen from the table that, in most occupations, the average 
daily basic wages of workers were above Re. 1 ; those, whose daily basic wages 
were below this figure, were II grade drivers and conductors, car pushers and 
g 'lieral coolies The mechanical staff appears to be better paid than other 
employees. The net cash earnings of painters and fitters are considerably 
above their daily basic wages, indicating thereby con'-iderable overtime work 
on their part. 

Closed Days .—At the East India Company, traffic and commercial staff 
generally get two paid holidays in a month or two days’ wages in lieu there¬ 
of. All of their employees are entitled to leave which may extend over a 
month 

Another unit allows four festival days and Sundays as close days. The 
transportation and commercial staff get 32 hours’ continuous rest after every 
12 days. 
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fbe workshop staff of t.vo units work for 8-I|$ hours, excluding one hour 
of rest, on all week days. The transportation and commercial staff work for 
8 hours a day. With the exception of inspectors whose work involves surprise 
checks and whose working hours .00 not extend to more than 8 hours a day on 
the whole, all other workers work either a single shift or a double shift. The 
Kfttye ifcift rtfcisMS tiff a kthtight & hour duty while in the case of a double shift 
tlWrels’an interval of rt&t less than 3 hours between the two spells of duty. The 
WHftt'ofapffl Wf woffc does trot exceed five hours, except in connection 
with 9 routes out of a total of 68. The average shift consists 6f 4 hours. 

The earliest- vehicle Starts plying at 7 a.m. and the last one starts from 
the termini at 10-ST) p.m. The early m&fming runs are generally straight Shifts 
of 8 hours each. 

Twoof t*e;fttJWV ! 600-services have atnall workshops which are Closed Wit 
Sundays and sejtional holidays. The employees of the commercial and trans¬ 
portation sections are not allowed any weekly holiday but they are ordinarily 
given two days’ leave or wages in lieu thereof every month. Three units main¬ 
tain garages for ordinary repairs to their vehicles. These are well lighted 
and ventilated. 

For the convenience of the staff called to duty in the early houTB ol the 
moving, the Cpst India. Tramways Company has set apart a room where they 
can.fake night T s rest. This is also a rest, room for all the workers during the 
dAyufhe. There are also arrangements for drinking water at the important 
termini for the convenience of the transportation and commercial staff. No 
washing or bathing facilities are provided in any unit. 

Rest Intervals.-^-At the East IttSla Ctim'pahy, the minimum rest period 
provided for drivers and coniiuciors at the termini at the end of each trip is 8 
minutes in the case of main line and a maximum of 13 minutes on branch tram 
routes. The minimum rest period during 8 hours’ duty works out to 48 minutes 
andythe maximum to 4 hours and 44 minutes (an average of 290 return trips 
per day are ran on the main Hue and 250 on branch lines). This is according 
to the fjfetement of the Company bat in reality it is not so ; rather the gravest 
complaint of ttre workers is that they have no rest al all. 

At the buses, rest intervals are very satisfactory. For example, drivers 
of one sampled unit have to complete only one return trip of 25 miles a day. 

unit operates its buses between 15 to 22 and 10 to 19 hours tbb- 
pe8u?eiy. Stoppage at each terminus is more than 30 minutes. 

MCdiCal T&odlltiea, 

There is no exclusive dispensary or hospital for workers or their families 
at any .of the services. The East India has made arrangements with a private 
M.B., B.S. practitioner on Its. 200 a month' for the treatment of its em¬ 
ployees, The /doctor does , jjot keep separate registers for them but he said 
that ho treated about'IjO c^ses every day. Serious cases were Seat to the civil 
hospital. Ailments were of an ordinary nature, e.g., cough, cold, fever, etc. 
There is no regular periodical medical exaninSfction. The Company has estab¬ 
lished Sickness Benefit Fund, out„of which help is administered to the poor and 
despridng 'WObhB&Srs Of deceased members. The Dalmia Bus Workers are 
at 'fiperty to oVait themservea Of The "Cement Factory Dispensary. Since Jt 
bar been needy started, the doctor in charge who is an L.S.JJ.F. on Re. 3(35 
p.m. utatws that' SO fav there hafe bfcfeni no case of treatment of the bus workers. 
The remaining sampled units have no dispensary or hospital of their own, 
LTOlDofL 
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The drivers, it is commonly l'eared, are likely to fall easy prey to asthma, 
tuberculosis and deterioration of eyesight. Gas plants are particularly regard 
ed as very injurious to health. 


Welfare Activities. 

Canteens. —There are three canteens providing tea, biscuits, etc., at the 
Dalmia Cement Factory, the workers of the Dalmia Bus being eligible for 
its use. The canteens are run by contractors and the commodities are suppli¬ 
ed at market rates. 

Education .—There is one primary school where education is imparted free 
to the children of all the Dalmia workers. 

Provision Shops. —A ration shop at the Dalmia Cement supplies grains at 
market rates. Besides, the following articles are supplied at below-market 
rate* :— 

Pulses—12 per cent, below market rates. 

Mustard oil—25 per ceni. below market rates. 

The East India Company has a grain shop, articles of which are sold at 
controlled rates. Flour, wheat, sooji, jawar, bajra, rice, kerosene oil, sugar, 
soap, matches, tea, pulses, etc., are stocked. The employees are allowed to 
purchase provisions for which deductions are made from their wages at the 
end of the month. 


Trade Unions. 

The tramway employees have a trade union which was registered on 
21-7-1937. This has been recognised by the Company on certain conditions. 
For instance, besides three honorary members as may be eligible under the 
constitution of the union and the provisions of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 
all employees of the company are eligible for membership, except the inspectors 
and ‘ chargehands ’ according to the terms of recognition. The Union has 342 
members. Its income and expenditure during the year 1943-44 were 
Rs. 1,023|8|- and Rs. 510 10|- respectively. 

The Union has a standing agreement with the company under which all 
disputes, over which agreement cannot be reached, are referred to arbitra¬ 
tion. It has been fairly active for the last 6 or 7 years and has been respon¬ 
sible for sponsoring Borne arbitrations and adjudications. It is affiliated to 
the Sind Provincial Trade Union Congress. 

Accidents. 

The number of accidents which occurred at the East India Company in 
1943 was 59. The total compensation came to Rs. 988[13|- 

Safety Acts. 

The provisions of Electricity. Payment of Wages, and Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Acts are observed in the Engineering Departments of two sampled 
units. The extracts of the Acts are displayed at conspicuous places but no 
action has been taken beyond this to acquaint the workers with their provi¬ 
sions. 
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Provident Fond, Gratuity, eto. 

There is a provident fund established by the East India Company for tbe 
benefit of its employees. On the 31st January 1944, there were^M members 
of the fund. At present the position is as follows :—> 

Members of the Provident Fund. _ 

Total Contributing 
employed. to the Fund, rereeotege. 


Transport 

Commerce 

Engineering 

ToUl 

122 . 106 

ISO 143 

143 82 

424 331 

86-8 

80-8 

67-4 

78-0 

On 31-1-1944, the amount of the fund was Rs. 2,49,772|14|1 made up 
follows :— 

Ra. a- p. 

Members’ contribution.. 

1,29,146 

8 0 

Interest on members’ contribution.. 

4,176 

4 0 

Company’s contribution 

1,12,790 

4 1 

Interest on Company’s contribution 

3,659 

14 0 


Out of the provident fund the employees are permitted loans on certain 
conditions. The amount of loans outstanding on 81-1-44 was Re. 15,312. 

The fund has the following trustees :— 

The Managing Agent. 

The Assistant Managing Agent. 

The Traffic Superintendent. 

The Store-keeper. 

The employees can claim the share of the employers’ contribution m tbs 
following way :— 

Up to first five years .. .. .. Nil. 

Between 6 and 10 years . .. .. 25 per eent. 

Between 11 and 15 years .. .. ... 50 per eent. 

Between 16 and 19 years .. .. .. 75 per cent. 

After 19 years .. .. .. 100 per oeni. 

There is po scheme for payment of gratuity or {tension or loans. 

Uniforms. 

The only transport service that supplies uniforms is the East India 
Tramways Company. The inspectors get 6 suits of white drill every year. 
They also get one woollen overcoat and one woollen pant evsry 3 years, one 
pair of shoes every 15 months and one cap every 9 months. The conductors 
and drivers get 2 eotteu suits ever} 9 months, one woollen overcoat and one 
woollen pant every 3 years. They also receive one cap every 9 months. The 
traffic clerks receive 4 white coats and pants every year, one woollen over¬ 
coat and one woollen pant every 3 years. They also get a cap every 9 
months. 

In the workshop, 2 suits are given to each workman every year, but some 
workers, like carpenters, are given 2 cotton shirts and pants. Some 
labourers, who work in the open in winter, are given woollen jerseys. 

Free Pastes. 

AJ1 the employees of the East India Company receive free paaees for all 
tram lines. They are, however, not allowed to travel free in the Comv.my'a 
buses. 


OoODfMktiOD 
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Oivil condition. 

The enquiry into the civil condition of tram and bus workers in Karachi 
covered 122 samples selected from 5 establishments. Of tpe saipplgq, {>8 were 
Hindus, 57 Muslims, 4 Christians, 2 Sikhs and one P&r$j. The extent of 
literacy is encouragingly high, viz., 65.6 per cept. 

Table IX shows the distribution of samples according to the number of 
dependants supported by them. Of 122 samples, 3 2 were unmarried and .17 
had no dependants to support. Among those with dependants, the family Wtf 1 
3-4 dependants was the modal si.*.e. The total number of dependants on 105 
samples with dependants was 347. The average number of dependents F4 6 
thus 3.3. 


Table IX. 


Shoyjpig distribution of samples according to number of dependants supported. 


Number of dependent*. 

Nit. 

1—2 

3-4 

5—6 

7 and 
above. 

Number of families 

17 

38 

41 

15 

11 


The state of indebtedness of samples accordipg to the number of depen¬ 
dants supported by the^n is brought op.t by Tables X ppd MW 2 
63 per cent, of samples were found to he in d e ^'' a y er ^8?. <W 

debt on indebted samples was Rs. 280. The >peBM«il£|M 9$, WPPkP i n 
tends to rise as the number of dependants supported.% tlfcqi ipcfea$(£. Near¬ 
ly half the samples without dependants are free ,qpbt, Bpt, it is seen 
that samples with 1 to 2 dependants were under a heavier of.[indebted¬ 

ness than all other samples if thp average amount of dept tP coppidfred. The 
percentage of samples in debt is however highest among samples with 5 tp 6 
dependants :— 


Table X. 

Sh-Q-wyng. indebtedness of samples according to number of dependents supported. 


Number of depend^ntfl. 

NiL 

1—2 

3—4 

5—6 

7 apd 
above. 

Total, 

Number of families, in debt 

9 

21 

27 

12 

8 

77 

Amount of debt (Ks. ) 

1,330 

7,125 

7,290 

3,480, 

2,845 

21,57# 

Average amount of debt per 
family (Ra.) 

148 

339 

270 

290 

293 

280 


Table XI. 

Showing percentage distribution 

of indebted 

With no dependants 

. . . , 

52-9% 

„ 1—2 

♦ . 

55-3% 

,,3-4 

. . 

65-8% 

„ 5-6 

. . 

80-06/ o 

„ 7 4 above ,, ... 


72-7% 

All families 

M 
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Table XII shows the distribution of indebteu samples according to their 
•nurarii pf debt. 27:3 per otpu. had indebtedness of'less than Re. 100 An¬ 
other 28 :4 per cent, hhd'dbbt of between Rs. 101 and Rs. 200 and the remain¬ 
ing 49.3 per cent over Ra. 200.- Prom this, it follows that the high average 
of per capita indebtedness is due to the heavy indebtedness of a relatively 
small njjmhar pf .ijidpbted, i^ples Thus, two such samples h$d debt of Re. 

A^cm^one of ij«. §0Q,/|p(l tftrepiof Rs. 7P0. The iiigli average of indebted¬ 
ness ■wnaltberefftr.c representative. 

Tails XU 

Skewing the distribution of indebted samples according to amount of debt. 

Number of Nhmber of Debt between Debt between Debt between i Debt ora 

penone in debt. peeaona free Re. 1—SO. |ft.51—100. Re. 101—>00. Re. 200. 

from debt. _ ___ __ t _ 1 _ 

No. |%age of Ho- %ueof He. %age of No. %age of No. % age of Ho. % age.ftf 

I AeeaL■ persona in ‘ penona In . peraobe in penoni (n 

debt. debt. 1 debt. Mi 

45 86-0 , 6 7-8 16 19-6 | 18 23-4 , 88 49-3 

i l ' I 1 


77 | #31 

i 


The analysis of .ffyiitywaas pf indebtedness appeals in Table XIII. The 
predominance of marriages and domestic needs in the causation of indebted¬ 
ness is at once apparent. Together, they account for more than 80 per cent, 
of all loans and T8 pej-. eqnt. of total debt. Productive debt represented by the 
item * purchase of ufnd ¥ accounts for 3.6 per cent, of loans and 6.3 per cent, 
of 'tlcht. Debt on account of sickness shows a low percentage but a high 
averaged 

Table XIII. 


Showing the analysis of the causes of debt. 



Number of 

Percentage of 

Amount of 

Percentage of 

Average 

Cannes of debt. 

i°Mt taken- 

all loans. 

debt. 

total debt. 

amount of 



(Re.) 


debt. 






(Be.) 

yfcflgL/ 

■Mtmge .. 

9l|taML •. 

.. 

flCttoo 

83 

«■ 

8 

1 

1 

100, 

27-7 

9-7 

1-2 

1-2 

21.W6 

8,740 

2,170 

ISO 

500 

100 

40-5 

10-1 

0-7 

2-3 

280 

380 

271 

160 

Mt 

ftwhm ofUnd, 






building. etc. 

3 

>■9 

1,150 

6-8 

888 

Dn—eetlc needi 

44 

58-0 

7,940 

35-8 

180 

Miseeflaaeona 

3 

3-8 

926 

4-3 

308 

Anoeetiel .. 



•• 




The burden of indebtedness fn t?rm^ of interest charges paid is indicated 
in Table XIV. ft is seen that nywe tt^an 50 per cent, of total debt paid in¬ 
terest rates up to I2-l|2 per cent. 18 per cent, of the total debt was free of 
interest. 


Table XIV. 


Showing the burden of indebtedness in terms of interest charges. 



Free 

Upto 

tt to 

121 to 

184 to Over 

Raft .of Interact., 

from 
in tercet. 

*i%- 

l»l%- 

18f%. 

m%. 3740 / 0 . 
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Interest charges in excess of 12-lj2 pef cent, per annum were paid by 
31.(i per cent, of the total debt. If interest charges in excess of 18-S|4 per 
cent, arc regarded as exproprietary, it will lie seen that 20.6 per cent, of debt 
was subject to these high charges. 

It is significant that the major portion of debt was incurred by those who 
had migrated to Karachi from outside the province of Sind. The majority 
of workers employed in tramway and bus transport are non-Siudhis. Of the 
122 samples covered by this enquiry, 22 only were simh.is <n- claimed Karachi 
as their native place. Among the rest, 20 were from the Punjab, 23 from 
Bombay and Maharashtra, 18 from the N.W.F. Province, 8 from the* U P.. 9 
from Kutch, Qujerat and Kathiawar and the rest from other places. 

Housing. 

The survey was confined to 42 dwellings, of which 27 were one-room 
dwellings and 15 consisted of two living rooms. Table XV gives the relevant 
details. 


Table XV. 

Showing number and size of dwellingt. 


Size. 





Number of 

dwelling*- 

Percentage of 
tote]. 

One room .. 



, , 


. . 

27 

64-3 

Two rooni 


. • 




IS 

36-7 

Three room* 


. . 

1SIJ 

.. 

• • 



Fonr rooms 


. . 

.. 

.. 

• • 

• • 

•• 

Five roomi 



• • 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 





Tote! 

•• 

42 

loo-n 


The total number of occupants in the 57 rooms comprised in these dwel¬ 
lings was 271, as is shown in table XVI. The average density of occupancy 
in all dwellings was thus 4.8 persons per room of an average area of 93 
square feet. 

Table XVI. 

Showing density of occujxmcy in dwellings of different sizes. 


Size of dwellingi. 



Number of 
dwellings 

Number of 
rooms. 

Number of 
oocupante. 

Density of 
oocnpaney. 

One room 

* 

t , 

27 

27 

140 

S-4 

Two roomi 

Three room t 

Four rooms 



IS 

80 

186 

4-2 



Total 

42 

87 

271 

4-8 


In one-room dwellings, the density of occupancy was as high as 5.4 per¬ 
sons per room as compared with 4.2 persons pci room in two-room dwellings. 
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Table XVII shows that 53.9 per cent of the occupants were living in one- 
room dwellings in conditions of more than five per room :— 

Table XVII. 

Showing percentage distribution of habitable rooms and occupants in dwellings 

of different sizes. 


Size of dwelling. 




Percentage of 
habitable 
rooms to total 
number of 
rooms. 

Percentage oi 
occupants to 
total number of 
occupants. 

One room .. 
Two room* 

Three rooms 
Four rooms 

Five rooms 




47-4 

62-6 

M-9 

40-1 


Total 100-0 100-0 


The remaining 46.1 per cent, were the occupants of two-room dwellings, 
the density of occupancy therein being 4.2 persons per room. 

Tables XVIII (a) and (b) show the extent of amenities enjoyed by the 
occupants of the dwellings surveyed :— 


Tabus XVIII (a). 



Subsidiary 1 

| Verandahs. 

Courtyard*, j 

Kitchens. 

No. 

of 

rooms. 

Number 

of 

dwellings. 

Dwellings | 
without, I 

1 


[ Dwellings 
without. 

With. 

Dwellings 

without. 

With 

i 

No. 

0/ 

/o 

No. ! % 


0/ I 

/O 

No^ 

1 1 

% 

All dwelling 

7 

0 

14 3 

38 | 83-3 ! 

7 

26 

61-8 

i 16 

28 

66-7 

14 

One room dwellings 

5 

G 

18 8 

21 | 77-F | 

6 

13 

48 1 

! 14 

28 

82-6 

2 

Two room dwellings 

2 

1 

6-7 

14 83-3 I 

1 1 

1 

13 

88-7 

2 

1 3 
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Table XVIII (b). 



Bath rooms. 

| Latrines. 

Water supply. 

Eloctrioity. 

Drainage. 

Vontilstlon. 


With. 

j 

Without. 

With. 

j 

Without. 

With. 

II 

Without. 

With. 

Without 

Satis¬ 

facto¬ 

ry- 

j Unsatis¬ 
factory. 

Satis¬ 

facto¬ 

ry- 

Unsa¬ 

tisfac¬ 

tory. 



No. %' 


ao 


No. %’ 


No. %’ 


No. % 


' No. % 

Alldwellings 

3 

38 62 - 9 

36 

6 14 8 

28 

17 40-5 

6 

87 88 1 

4 

38 80-5 

5 1 

87 88-1 

One room 
dwellings. 

2 

28 02-6 

21 

6 22 2 

11 

16 88-3 

4 

23 88 -1 

3 

24 88-8 

4 

23 88 -2 

Two room 
dwellings. | 

i 

14 03-3 

15 

. . 

14 

1 6-7 

1 

14 83 3 

1 

_ 

14 83-3 

1 , 

1 

14 83-3 


In respect of subsidiary rooms, six dwellings only had them. The great 
majority of them, 83.3 per cent.., had no verandahs. The proportion of 
dwellings without courtyards was as high as 61.9 per cent. In this respect, 
two-room dwellings were less favourably situated than one-room dwellings. 
In the matter of kitchens, on the other hand, two-thirds of the dwellings were 
without them. In the case of one-room dwellings without this amenity, the 
proportion was as high as 92.6 per cent. Of the 42 dwellings covered by the 
survey, three only had bathrooms. Latrines, however, were provided in a majority 
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of them, bat most of these were used in common. More (fa&ft 40 per eefit. ef 
the dwellings, consisting largely of one room, w6fe wifhout Trtrar thtppfy. 
Electricity was laid in five dwelling^ ctoly. Nt'iirly 90 per cent, of the dwellings 
had nns^isfactory drainage and ventilation. It appears, therefore, that the 
majority of dwellings were mere shelters and not equipped with such elemen 
tary amenities as are conducive to the basic needs of healthy and comfortable 
life. Besides, only the East India Tramways Company, Ltd. provides housing 
accommodation to 40 of its employees free of rent. 34 of the quarters are 
occupied by single workers and the rest (6) by those who are living with their 
families. All the quarters are of similar design. Each one consists of a 
living room, 96 square feet in area, with a kitchen and a verandah. In addition, 
there is a common courtyard, measuring 117 ft. X 15 ft., 3 baths (2 format! and 
1 for women), and 10 flush latrines (8 for men and 2 for womeff).' 

The rooms have brick-laid pucca flooring and newly whitewashed waHs. 
Ventilation and drainage are fairly satisfactory. Electricity has not bean 
made use of. There are only two taps and two hand-pumps. The pumps give 
brackish water which is utilised for washing or cleaning purposes only. 

PART II. 

BOMBAY. 

(Bombay Prtfvinoe.) 

Employment. 

There arc two transport companies in Bombay. The Bombay Eleetric 
Supply and Tramway Company maintains both buses and trams and plies them 
in the city aiid island of Bombay*;. The Bandra Bus Company, on the other 
hand, maintains only a bus transport service in the suburbs of Bombay city. 
The total employment figures of these two companies are given below :— 


Table XIX. 






Peromtagf 

Data. 


August 1939. 

January 1944. 

increase «i»Mj 
August 1939. 

Number of workers 


2,986 

3,933 

+*1-7 


That the figures have swollen up by 31.7 per cent, since the'outbreak of 
war is an obvious index of the growth of traffic that has resulted from the 
increase in population. All the workers are male and are directly employed 
and paid. 

Length of service. —The statistical information regarding length of service 
is given in Table XX :— 


Table XX. 

Showing length of service of workers. 

Oto 1 year. 1 to S years. 8 to 10 years. OvCf lOyeats. Total. 

No! % %' N~^ %•’ Kb!"' % 

“ we 2V2 1,804 ITo 849 llTs 814 HT# 4,40$ 

The largest group, t. e ., 41 per cent., comprises such employees as have 
entered service during the war, 
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Temporary and Permanent workers. —According to the statement of the 
‘ Best ’ Company, all of their workers are permanent excepting about 60 ‘ extra 
men ’ and a few others. The temporary hands are not entitled to annual 
leave pay (vide rule 17 (0) of standing Rules) and benefits of provident fund 
(vide clause 6 of S.O. 34 Provident Fund as recognised on 20th June 1931 
and finally amended on 15th March 1937). The Bandra Bus Company claims 
that Ha traffic Staff, when recruited, are on 3 months ’ probation after which they 
are confirmed provided their work is otherwise satisfactory. They are not, 
however, entitled to any special privileges in respect of provident fund, gratui¬ 
ties, etc: For all practical purposes, therefore, they are at par with temporary 
workers. 

Apprenticeship .—Though there is no regular course of apprenticeship in 
the organisations referred to above, yet drivers and conductors, in one unit, 
arc given a pre-employment training in a school provided for the purpose. 
Lectures are given to them in the ordinary social courtesies, the rule of the road 
and their legal responsibilities. The conductors are taught the calculation of 
rates and fares chargeable, from station to station and are required to know 
the geography of the city of Bombay. Preliminary training in the art of 
conversation in English is also given to enable them to discharge their duties 
more efficiently in a cosmopolitan city like Bombay. Similarly, drivers of 
double deckers receive additional training. At the time of recruitment, all 
the uniformed out-door traffic staff has to deposit Rs. 30 (vide rule 25 (G) of 
Standing Rules, Traffic Department), which is liable to be forfeited by ttbe 
Company for breach of rnlqs specified in the conditions of' service. This rule 
applies in the case of bus drivers as well when they fail in the police test (vide 
minutes of Bus Conference held on 1 17th September 1943) 

Generally, no direct appointments are made for the non-scheduled supervi¬ 
sor posts, which are filled up by promotions from lower ranks. As such, there 
is no apprenticeship system for these posts. 

The pre-employment training period is not specifically laid down bp the 
Company. On personal enquiries, it was found to be of thn'e months’ duration 
on an average, but this period varies according to individual capacity and 
demands of the company. On passing the test, each successful candidate is paid 
Rb. 15 as ‘ subsistence allowance ’ (vide Rule 25(k) of Standing Rules, Traffic 
Department) which is reported by the workers to be very meagre. 

The period of pre-employment training ia not counted towards service, which 
is only calculated from the date on which a worker takes over charge on the 
line. 


In the second unit, the Assistant Traffic Manager gives the necessary train¬ 
ing to workers before they are sent out as conductors. The training is not as 
thorough as that given in the first unit. 

Promotion .—The procedure adopted by both the units in respect of pro¬ 
motions has been adversely commented upqn by workers and their representa¬ 
tives on the ground that the test of merit adopted leads, in certain cases, to 
favouritism and that seniority is more often than not disregarded, Both the 
units give graded promotions. In one unit, the grades were revised in 1934 and, 
in the other, in 1938. At the former, applications for higher posts are con¬ 
sidered from men who have put in at least 2 years of satisfactory service (vide 
Rule 23 of Standing Rules, Traffic Department). 

LreiDofL 
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Turnover. 

The following table gives the rate of turnover for 1939 and 1943 -- 

Table XXI. 



Average daily 


Rate of turnover. 

Year. 

number of 

Turnover. 

workers employed 


% 

1030 

2,087 

142 

4-7 

1043 

3,014 

375 

0-6 


The rate of turnover ha-s gone up by 4.9 per cent, since 1939, due mostly 
to conditions created by war. Very few persons are lucky enough to retire. 
Most of them quit of their o vn account, probably because slightly higher wages 
are offered to them at other jobs recently created by war. 

Absenteeism. 

Ansenteeism figures have been prepared on the basis of 309 working days 
[365—(52 weekly off-days plus 4 paid communal holidays)]. As the BEST 
Company supplied figures for only four of the major occupations, these are 
given in tne Table below :— 


Table XXII. 



Total 


Rate of 

Year. 

Man-daye. 

Man-daye lost, abeenteeiem. 

% 

1030 

8,66,312 

3,760 

•44 

1048 . 

11,23,524 

6,273 

•47 

The figures supplied by the Bandru Bus Company pertain to all occupa- 

tions and are reproduced below 

:— 




Table XXIII. 




Total | 

» 

Rate of 

Year. 

Man-daye. I 

Man-daye lost. ] 

abaente oism. 

<%) 

1030 . 

67,671 

029 

1-37 

1048 . 

85,002 

1 1,121 

1 -30 


The transport industry, as a whole, does not exhibit any marked variation 
in respect of absenteeism for, in view of the high cost of living, workers cannot 
afford to absent themselves frequently. 


Standing orders. 

Only one unit has got standing orders governing the relationship of 
employers and employees. These relate to terms of employment, pay, promo¬ 
tion, leave, etc. 

Recruitment. 

Workers in trams and buses are mostly recruited by advertisements in 
newspapers. Sometimes, persons who are already in service bring their friends 
or relatives who are generally given preference over others. In one unit, certain 
minimum requirements are laid down for each category of workers. The 
applications are scrutinized by the Labour Officer and, on the strength of his 
recommendation, the candidates are actually recruited by the senior traffic 
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officer, They are then medically examined and, if found fit, asked to deposit 
an amount of Rs, 30|- (which is refundable) along with an additional rupee 
as stamp fee for the agreement. The deposit is liable to be forfeited for 
breach of rules specified in the conditions of service signed by the employees. 
In the second unit, the manager himself considers the applications and makes 
appointments after interviewing the eandidates. 

Labour Officer. 

1-. .one unit alone, there is a labour officer, who looks into the grievances 
of workers. Jt is alleged that his approach to workers’ grievances is entirely 
mechanical. 

Wages and Earnings. 

The present rates of pay for four principal occupations, namely those 
of inspectors, starters, conductors and drivers, are given as under :— 

Table XXIV. 


Occupation. 

Unit No. 1. 

Rs. 

Unit No. 2. 

Re. 

Inspectors 

55-6/J-76-10/2-86. 

80-2/2-84-8/2-40. 

Starters 

46-2/2-66. 

60-76. 

Conductors, grade I 

26-2/1-28-3/1-40 

26-1/2-20-2/3-30- 

Conductors, grade II 

Drivers, grade I 

26-2/1-28-8/2-40. 

44-4/4-48-4/1-72. 

46-2-/2-47-8/2-66. 

Drivers, grade II 

-^- 

44-4/2-64. 


Except in the case of Inspectors, who are more highly paid in the first 
unit, the differences in other occupations are not very considerable. The 
grades and increments are not attractive and, what is. w&rse, the maxima 
come to an end rather too early. The basic wages remain. 1 unaffected though 
tlie workers contend that the ease for a revision of their scales merits immediate 
consideration. Contract labour is not employed at all. 

Wage fixation .—The fixation of wages by the employers is to some extent 
governed by rhe remuneration paid to workers in similar occupations in 
the locality, e.g., the wages of the taxi drivers of Bombay indirectly influence 
the wages of the omnibus drivers. 

Allowances .—Dearness allowance is given by the companies as shown 
below :— 


Table XXV, 


Serial No. of unit. 


Dearness allowance. 

1 .. 


According to mill workers’ scale. 

2. 

. 

.. 2/3rd of the mill workers’ soale. 


in addition, bonuses are declared by one unit. These are sanctioned by 
its Board from time to time and are payable in full to all permanent employees 
who have put in 12 months’ service or more. In 1943, lj24th of the basic earn¬ 
ings, excluding overtime in 1942, was paid as bonus. This unit also continues 
to pay the old war allowances (1914-19) at the following scale* :— 

Upto Rs. 75 . .. .. .. 26% 

Prom Rs. 78 to 126 .17<% 

Prom Eg. 126 to 200 ., 10% 

(Vide Rule 22(C). of Standing Orders, Traffic Department). 

“ An additional increase of Re. 5 p.m. may be granted to all monthly 
paid employees at the time of their promotions from Rs. 75 to Re. 80 or from 
Rs. l2o to Rs. 130. 

(Vide C.M. ’s letter, dated 30th August 1930, in force from 1st August 1930.) 
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Analysis of wages and earnings. 

Data of wages and earnings were collected in respect of 4,315 worker# 
employed in both the units in August 1944. The total number of samples, 
selected from different occupational categories in which the above-mentioned 
4,315 workers were employed, was 2,918*or 67.6 per cent. 

The following table shows the average daily basic wages and net earning# 
in the principal occupations. The averages refer to those of the samples and 
are based on figures of their actual wages nnd net earnings during the waga- 
period (t.e., August 1944). 

Table XXVL 


Occupation 

Numberul 
workers ernploi 
ed. 

Number of 
pimples taken. 

Average daily 
basio wages. 

Averago dally 
net 

earning* ktia* 
ding ov 11 pin i 
allowance* and 
bonuses. 




Rs. a. r. 

Rs. A. 

(a) Rut — 

Drivers ... ., 

514 

301 

1 9 10 

2 S 

Conductors ,. 

<125 

840 

0 1* 2 

1 ft 

Inspectors ... 

94 

63 

1 1 7 

1 If 0 

(b) Tram — 

Conductors and Drivers 

2,403 

1,002 

l 1 7 

2 1 Q 

Pointsmen, Trolleymen 

aDd Signalmen 

88 

58 

0 11 4 

1 9 ft 

Inspectors 

87 

58 

1 13 11 

3 ft 1 

Ticket Examiners 

25 

17 

1 8 9 

* 1 7 

Traffic regulators 

83 

42 

1 12 11 

2 1ft 11 

Starters 

93 

62 

1 9 10 

2 11 10 

A-grade.Conduotors 

23 

15 

1 8 1 

2 ft ft 


All emplo 3 'ees were men ;.nd time-rated, generally on monthly rate# of pay. 


It will be seen from the table that in all except two occupations the daily 
basic wages of workers were above Re. 1. Those who draw less than Re. 1 
as basic daily wages are thT unskilled workers, viz., bus conductors and points* 
men, troheymen and signalmen. The mechanical and inspectorate staff appears 
to be better paid than other employees: The net earnings of drivers, con* 
ductors and inspectors are much above their daily basic wages, indicating 
thereby considerable overtime work. 
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The following table shows the percentage increase in the net monthly 
earnings including allowances over the basic wages that prevniled in 1989 j— 

Table XXVII. 


Avenge. Percenter * 

Ocoapetiona. Concern - - ><■ -, inoieeaf. 

Baaio. Net earning* 

R*. Re. 


1. Bo* driven 

1 

47 

0 

0 

88 13 

0 

48-3 


2 

83 

0 

0 

98 

0 

0 

85*6 

2. Bee conductor! 

1 

38 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

TS-ft 


2 

34 

0 

0 

84 

0 

0 

88-3 

3. Inapeotor* 

1 

33 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

662 

2 

58 

0 

0 

9ft 

0 

0 

fO-7 

TRAMS. 









A Trent driven A conductor* 


84 

0 

0 

84 

0 

0 

88-3 

5 Potetemea, trollermea, (ignelmen 


33 

0 

0 

4B 

0 

0 

1237 

A Znneeton 

1 . Tieket examiner* 


58 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

99 

65 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70-7 

85-4 

8. fteffie regulator* 


68 

0 

0 

8ft 

0 

0 

88-ft 

ft. Starter* 


50 

0 

0 

86 

0 

0 

700 

1ft. A grade conductor* (Ticket Memo Clerk*).. 


87 

0 

0 

8ft 

0 

0 

67*8 


This shows that there has been an increase in the net earninga in almost 
all categories of workers in trams and buses. But, in view of the changes in 
the cost of living as indicated by the Bombay working class cost of living index, 
it can be said that this has been more than offset by a rise of prices. 

Overtime. —Overtime is compulsory in one unit, optional in the other. A 
record of it is kept and is open to inspection by workers. Overtime is paid at 
the rate of ‘ time ’ and a quarter. The workers contend that overtime should 
not be compulsory and that it should be paid for at, the rate of ‘ time ’ and a 
half. These objections are, however, held in invalid on the ground that overtime 
in trams and buses depends upon the exigencies of transport service and can¬ 
not frequently be foreseen or provided for in advance. The second demand iR 
opposed in view of the Factories Act and the Bombay Shops and Establish¬ 
ments Act which govern the rate of overtime. 

Deductions. —Deductions in respect of provident fund, savings fund 
(optional) loans, grains and store materials (if any) are made by one of the 
units only. The other unit does not make any deductions. 

Fine fund. —There is a fine fund in one unit under reference, called the 
Employees’ Welfare Fund. The rules are that deductions in respect of fines 
are not to exceed 5 per cent, of salary or wages, except in cases of ‘ out¬ 
standings ’ when employees leave the company’s service. Fines inflicted in 
excess of 5 per cent, of salary or wages are to be deducted in two or more 
instalments. All such fines are credited to the Employees’ Welfare Fund. 
This rule does not apply to conductors’ shorts. Court fines are not to 
exceed Rs. 2|4 p.m., the balance being carried forward to the next month. 

The amount outstanding in the fund is about a lakh of rupees which is 
kept in a bank in the joint names of the General Manager, the Secretary and the 
Assistant Secretary, either of whom can operate on: this account singly. This 
t'und consists of the following :— 

(a) all fines recovered from employees, 

(b) donations made by passengers transgressing bye-laws, etc., in lieu 
of legal proceedings being takep, 

(c) proceeds of ‘ Lost Property ’ sales. 









The fund is available, at the discretion of the General Manager, for tht 
following purposes :— 

(i) Small loans to necessitous persons to be repaid by monthly instalments. 

(ii) Compassionate donations of small sums to poor passengers and others 
injured in tramway accidents, etc. 

(iii) Other deserving cases, which cannot be assisted with Company’s 

money. 

There are a number of rules for ensuring repayment of loans and also for safe¬ 
guarding against the loans being taken by undeserving persons. The credit 
balances are, from time to time, considered by the board for expenses on 
welfare work among the Company’s employees. 

Periods of wage payment .—The wage period in both the units is a calendar 
month and the workers are paid between the 7th and the 10th of the subsequent 
month. They are also paid for the weekly holidays. Tn one unit, 4 com¬ 
munal holidays are given in addition every year. 

Working conditions. 

Shifts .—In one unit, there are morning and evening straight duty, shifta 
and also split duty shifts. In the second unit, there are four shifts of four 
hours each. The workers work for four hours at a stretch and are allowted 
four hours’ rest before resuming work in the next shift. 

The buses and trams in the city of Bombay work from early in the toorning 
till late in the night. Besides, there are extra services during rush hours. The 
programme of duty hours for different categories is fixed in advance and is so 
chalked out that each worker does not work for more than 8 to 8J hours per 
day. Tram and bus drivers, controllers, special inspectors and depot starters 
work for 8 hours per day while others work for 84 hours. Men on the extra 
list requin d to wait in depots are not paid any wages for the first hour of their 
waiting. The total spreadover in both the units is 12 hours though the worker 
is not on call during the four hours’ interval referred to above. 

The' tram and bus employees work outdoor and their work¬ 
ing conditions may therefore be studied with reference to their duties. 

Working conditions in depots .—There are four depots or starting 
points for tiams and buses >n one unit, out of which one is exclusively for buses 
and one exclusively for trams while two are common to both. The tram and 
bus conductors and drivers have (o report in the depots and the following table 
gives their strength at the date of enquiry along with the facilities provided ir. 
them :— 


Table XXVIII. 


a. 

Code letter of the 

No. of workers. 

Water 

supply. 

Latrines. 

Urinal*. 

Seating 

arrange¬ 

ment*. 

Dispens¬ 

ary. 

Canteen. 



Tr&ras. 

Buses. 




1 

Unit No. 7— 

Depot A 

800 

826 

No 

0 

5 

Wooden 

Yen 

Ye. 

2 

Depot B 

545 


No 

- 

3 

benches. 

1 bench. 

No 

Yea 

3 

Do pot 0 


251 

No 

4 

1 

3 benohes 

No 

No 

4 

Depot D 

MO 

340 

1 tap 

4 

4 

benches 

Yes 

Yee 


Unit So. 2 


297 

11 tarn 

3 

2 

Shelter 


Yee 





for 

workers. 



benches. 




The seating arrangement in the depots was very inadequate. The flush 
latrines were very dirty and there was no adequate arrangement for drinking 
water for workers. 


Canteens are run at three out of four depots in the first unit. Tea and 
light refreshments are served at concessional rates. Facilities also exist for 
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lunch and meals at the Colaba Depot. The price of a single cup of tea at the 
canteens was two pice as against one anna in the market. 

The out-door staff other than conductors and drivers, i.e., the traffic 
regulators, ticket inspectors, pointsmen, have no rest shelter at, many of tta 
junctions and are exposed to sun and rain. At certain plaees, t.g., Dhobi 
Talao, Bori Bunder, Bhindi Bazar, eta., the regulators can avail themselves 
of the facilities of shelter provided for passengers ; at others, there are small 
cabins for the use of ‘ A : Grade Conductors or Ticket Memo Clerk^ It 
was complained that the duties of regulators are multifarious and that the 
watches and whistles are not provided by the management though they are 
expected to regulate and note the timings of the movements of trams. Umbrellas 
are supplied to some of the out-dcor staff every two years. Generally, no pro¬ 
vision exists for urinals, latrines and drinking water at junctions. The rest 
interval of 5 minutes allowed to conductors and drivers between their arrival 
at the destination and departure from the same is too small and, in some cane* 
it is negligible as the trams usually run late in these days due to heavy traffic. 
There is only one depot in the second bus company though there are various 
cabins at different places for I he starters. One shelter is provided at the depot. 
The sanitary arrangements are generally satisfactory, though some of the 
latrines and-urinals were very dirty at the time of my visit. 

Medical Facilities. 

The first unit has two dispensaries, one at Colaba and the other at 
Kingsway Depot. The average daily number of cases treated at these 
dispensaries is 200. 

Table XXIX. 

Traffic cases treated at Colaba and Kingsway during *1939 and 19^ 

Colab*. Kingrway. 

Months. ,- a . -, ,-■ , 

1939. 1944. 1939. 19441 


January .. 

# , 





1993 

1837 

688 

■nmrrUori 

Mm'U' 

February 






1828 

1996 

735 

mxm 

Maroh 






1730 

2850 

848 

1490 

April 

May 






1556 

2841 

769 

ism 






3350 

2489 

1060 

1864. 

June 






1905 

2146 

861 


July 






1866 

2208 

953 

August .. 






1571 

2303 

897 

1*34 

September 






1410 

2300 

994 

14<A 

October .. 






1785 

1983 

1465 

1345 

1535 

November 






1395 

2421 

984 

December 






1077 

2424 

050 

1468 


The doctors-in-charge of the dispensaries are registered medical practi¬ 
tioners. No occupational diseases are reported. There is no periodical medical 
examination. The system of medicine is allopathy and the prevalent diseases 
are fever, diarrhoea, dysentery, etc. In the other unit, no dispensary is 
provided by the management but a private medical practitioner is subsidised 
to give free medical aid to the workers. 

Grain shops 

The two units under reference have their own grain shops for supplying, 
essential commodities at controlled rates. Usually, rice, jawar, bajri, wheat, 
sugar and kerosene oil are supplied at the rationed scale. The bigger unit 
supplies in addition dais, ghee, tea and washing soaps, partly at the permaueut 
grain shops and partly through mobile grain shops which serve localities like 
Byculla and Tardeo. 
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Uniforms. 

In the bigger unit under enquiry, the entire out-door staff get uniforms 
according to the standing rules. In the other unit, two uniforms per year are 
given to drivers, conductors and inspectors of buses. 

Trade anions and strikes. 

The following statement gives the necessary information about trade 
unions' among the tram and bus workers :— 


Table XXX. 


Name of Trade Union. 

Date of Registration. 

Membership. 

1. The Tramway Men*! Union 

.. 24) h May 1928 .. 

438 

2. B. E. 8. T. Worker*’ Union 

.. 21»t October 1988 

800 

3. The Bombay Taxi Drivers’ Union 

.. 12th September 1926 

967 

4. The Bombay Private Motor Driver*’ Union.. 

.. 30th June 1837 .. 

463 

6. The Provincial Motor Transport Association 

.. 19th May 1948 

460 

6* The Lorry Drivers’ and Workers* Union 

.. May 1644 „ 

682 

7. The Suburban Bus Workers’ Union 

.. Nov. 1948 

w 200 


Recently, the Tramway Men’s Union and the B.E.S.T. Workers’ Union 
have been amalgamated into one known as the B.E.S.T. Employees’ Union 
There is no written agreement regarding wages, hours of work, etc. Occasional¬ 
ly, union officials interview the management regarding their grievances, dis¬ 
putes, etc. The subscription is 4 annas per month per worker. 

There is no works committee in any of the units under investigation. 

- Causes of strikes and their settlement .—On the 14th May 1942, the 
B.E.S.T. workers’ union served the Company with a notice embodying their 
demands and threatening a strike. On the 18th May 1942, the managing com¬ 
mittee of the Tramway Men’s Union passed resolutions asking for a revision of 
the scale of dearness allowance and for an emergency evacuation allowance. 
The notice to strike expired on 28th May 1942 and most of the bus drivers and 
conductors and some of the tramwaymen struck work. At the instance of 
the Labour Commissioner, the Government of Bombay appointed the Hon’ble 
Sir Robert Broomfield to adjudicate in the dispute. The strikers thereupon 
called off the strike and resumed work. Sir Robert Broomfield adjudicated 
upon certain demands which were common to other unions and ruled out 
certain other demands which were beyond the scope of his enquiry. There¬ 
upon, the Tramwaymen’s Union again formulated the same demands (which 
were rejected by Sir Broomfield) and forwarded them to the management on 
24th June 1942 threatening a strike. The Government of Bombay again inter¬ 
vened and appointed Dr. A. Latifi to adjudicate in the dispute. He gave an 
award which was enforced and made binding on the parties. 

Iu 1943, the Union of the B.E.S.T. employees wanted a revision of the 
award of Sir Broomfield. Certain negotiations were carried on between the 
management and the employees which proved to be fruitless. In 1943, the 
Company finally replied to the unions that they were unable to accede to their 
demands. Thereupon, the unions urged the Government to appoint a eourt 
of enquiry uuder the Trade Dispute Act or an arbitrator. The Labour Com¬ 
missioner informed the unions that previous awards were subsisting. On the 
receipt of this intimation, the unions gave notice of the termination of both 
the awards (Broomfield and Latifi Awards). 
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On -8rd April 1944, the union of the B.E.S.T. employees again gave S 
notice to strike, which was to expire on 17th April. The Government of 
Bombay appointed Mr. Wassoodew as arbitrator. As he fell ill, Mr. E. V 
Nanavutty was appointed arbitrator in his place. lie heard the arguments of 
both the parties and tinally gave *his award ( vide Bombay Government 
Gazette Extraordinary, dated the 16th December 1944), chief features of 
which are as follows :— 

1. Case for revision of scales for rates of pay was decided against the 
employees. 

2. Dearness allowance Was accepted and it was laid down that it will 

be paid on the same scale as adopted by the Millowners’ Association of 
Bombay. . 

3. The old war allowance of 1918 was to he treated as a part of wages 
not only in the calculation of bonus but also for the purpose of provident 
fund and gratuities. 

4. The company is not justified on any ground whatsoever in exclud¬ 
ing overtime from the wages of an employee in calculating the amount of 
bonus awarded to each such employee. 

In the other unit under enquiry, the relation between the employees and 
the employers seemed to be very strained. On enquiry from the manager 
it was found that there has been some party feeling between the clerical Btaff and 
the out-door staff, as the former has been given some increment in pay. It 
is learnt that the employees have made a representation to Labour Coinmia- 
■ioner and Police Commissioner. There was a strike in the year 1939 which 
lasted for about 7 days. Government intervened and the matter was referred 
to arbitration which resulted in an award favourable to the employers. 

Accidents and compensation. 

In one of the units under enquiry there were 96 cases of accidents in 1943. 
The tot;.] compensation paid under the Act was Rs. 3,258-7-3. Outside the 
Act, there were 527 accidents and a voluntary compensation of Its. 2,745-12-1 
was paid by the management. At the other unit, no accident had been 
recorded. 


Safety Acts, eto. 

The tram and bus workers (Traffic Department) do not come under the 
Factories Act. Most of the workers are drivers and conductors and they are 
governed by Motor Vehicles Act and Shops and Establishments Act respectively 
regarding times of work, etc. 

Provident fund. 

Only one unit under enquiry has a provident fund scheme. All employees 
who get more than Its. 15 p.m. are required to become members of and sub¬ 
scribe to the fund, with effect from the date of their appointment or of attaining 
such w,age. The important regulations are given below :— 

Every member shall contribute to the fund during the period of hia 
service at the following rates for every complete rupee of the salary or wages 
payable to him :— 

(a) Subscription : 16 pies from member receiving ft solftJ/ or wage of 

Ils. 100 or over per month. 
l>781DofL 
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i'b) 12 pies from member receiving a salary or wage under Rs. 1Q0 per 
month or 16 pies at the option to be signified in writing.” 

“ Such contributions shall be deducted by the company from the wage 
of each member at the time of payment thereof and shall be paid by the 
company to the Trustees and credited to the individual account of the member 
as his contribution to the fund. The company contributes to the fund monthly 
in amount equal to the contribution of each member for that month.” 

“ In the beginning of each year interest at a rate equal to the rate of 
interest yielded by the investments for the time being representing the contribu¬ 
tions to the fund by the company and the members and the accrued interest 
thereupon, but not exceeding a rate of 5 per cent, per annum, shall be credited 
proportionately to the individual account of each member. The amount of 
interest, if’any, yielded in each year by the investments for the time being 
representing the contributions to the fund by the" company and the members 
and the accrued interest thereon in excess of 5 per cent, per annum shall be 
carried to the credit of General Reserve Fund Account 

Pensions and gratuities. 

None of the units under enquiry had any pension scheme. Only one lmd 
a gratuity fund account. This is a part of the provident fund and its resources 
are utilised by the Trustees 

(1) to pay special bonus to retiring members, 

(2) to pay income tax and super tax payable on any gratuity paid to a 
retiring member. 

The conditions of gratuity on retirement are :— 

(1) Continuous loyal and efficient service. 

(2) Age should be a'bove 35 except on account of ill-health, disablement 
or retrenchment. 

(3) Any employee quitting his duty fur the purpose of going on strike 
ipso facto forfeits all claims to any gratuity on retirement. 

(4) In the event of death, while in service of the Company, any retire¬ 
ment gratuity for which the employee would then have become eligible 
shall be paid to his nominees. 

The scales for the grant of gratuity are as follows :— 

7 years’ service .. .. .. 3 months’ pay. 

10 years’ service .. .. .. 6 months’ pay. 

12 years’ service .. .. .. 9 months’ pay. 

15 years’ service .. .. ..12 months’ pay. 

Co-operative society. 

One of the sampled units has a co-operative society. Its object is to in¬ 
culcate and encourage thrift by enabling members to deposit some part of their 
income in a safe and convenient way with the prospect of a fair profit, and to 
prevent indebtedness by making leans available on reasonable terms. From 
the survey of indebtedness, it appears that although the workers are making 
use of cheap loans, yet the Pathan moneylender or mahajan has not been 
eliminated. 

Funds are raised by subscriptions and shares, by loans and deposits, by 
donations and entrance fees. 

Civil condition. 

316 bus and tram workers, selected at random, out of a total of 3,933, were 
directly questioned by my investigating staff in respect of their civil condition 
and indebtedness. 

Origin and migration .—The city of Bombay attracts labour from far and 
wide. Though the large majority of workers are drawn from the neighbour¬ 
ing districts, yet a fair number come from the different districts of the United 
Provinces, the Punjab and N.W.F. Province. 
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The following table gives the places of origin of the 396 sampled 
workers :— 


Table XXXI. 


Plaoe of origin. 


Total no. of 
(ample*. 


!• Bombay Province and adjoining State* 

• • 

• • 

.. 

192 

2. United Provinces and adjoining States 




131 

3. N. W. F. Province 




29 

4. South India 




24 

5. Punjab Province and adjoining states 




.. 7 

0. Central India 





7. Bihar Province .. .. .. 





8. Delhi .. 




0 

9. Bengal .. 




J 

10. Singapore .. 




1 




Total 

398 

Age distribution. — Among the 

tram 

aad bus workers in 

ane unit, a very 


large majority falls in the age group of 20 to 25. The total frequencies 
against the'two groups 20 to 25 and 25 to 30 are the highest. The followiar 
table gives the relevant details about age distribution :— 


Table XXXT1. 



Showing 

number of 

persons in different 

age-groups. 


Serial 

Number. 

Age-groups 

in 

years. 


Number of persons. 

ToVi. 

Tram- 

B.E.S.T. 

Bus- 

B.E.S.T. 

Bus- 

Bandra. 

i 

15—18 

1 

.. 

# . 

1 

2 

18—20 

1 

1 

. . 

2 

3 

20—25 

76 

36 

16 

128 

4 

25—30 

75 

29 

6 

109 

5 

30—35 

' 46 

12 

10 

68 

6 

35—40 

32 

11 

4 

47 

7 

40—45 

15 

5 

. . 

20 

8 

45—50 

14 

2 

1 

17 

9 

50 and above * 2 

1 

1 

4 


Total 

262 

97 

87 

396 
















The aveiage family.— Most of the workers employed in bus and tram 
eompftnies are obliged to leave their families in their home districts owing to 
housing difficulties and high cost of living in the Bomoay city and suburbs. 
The following table gives the number of dependants on the sampled workers : — 

Table XXXIII. 


Showing distribution of workers according to the number of dependant s'., 1 


Serial 

Xumber. 

Family 
consisting of 
dependants. 


Number of workers. 


total. 

Tram- 

B.E.S.T. 

Bll B- 

B.E.S.T. 

BU9- 

Bandra. 

1 

0 

10 

i 

.. 

11 

8 

1 

8 

3 

2 

it 

3 

3 

32 

11 

6 

48 

4 

3 

46 

21 

0 

72 

0 

4 

60 

21 

6 

77 

s 

0 

40 

12 

7 

•4 

T 

0 

38 

13 

4 

66 

8 

Ovaf 0. 

34 

SW{L 

7 

66 


Total 

262 

67 

37 

396 


Average .. 

(4-3) 

(4-5) 

(4-5) 



Literacy .—All th e sampled bus workers in one unit were literate, 38 of 
these knew English as well. In the other unit, 34 out of 37 (he., 91.9 per cent.) 
could read and write in their mother tongue. Among the tram workere, how¬ 
ever, the percentage of literacy was slightly lower as, out of 262 persons, only 
227 were literate. Of the latter, 53 knew English besides their own mother 
tongue. 

Distribution by religion. —Table XXXIV shows the percentage of Hindus 
and Muslims and other communities to the total employment in bus and tram 
companies. 

Table XXXIV. 


Buses. 


Beligion. 




Unit No. 

1 UnitNo. 2. 

Trams. 

Total. Percentage 

Hindu* 

*-• 

# 


.. 

62 

16 

176 

243 

61-4 

Muslims 

« • 

... 

. . 

• . 

33 

14 

81 

128 

33-3 

Christian* 

• . 



. . 

8 

6 

4 

17 

4-3 

Parsie .. 


. . 

a. 

. . 

4 

2 

1 

7 

1-8 

lev* .. 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 

0-3 




Total 

•• 

97 

37 

262 

396 

100 


Indebtedness. 


The following tables indicate the extent and causes of indebtedness sepa¬ 
rately for bus apd tram workers. The average indebtedness per indebted 
person in the trams is Rs. 408 while in the buses it is Rs. 444 in one unit and 
Rs. 318 in another. A very small percentage of workers is free from debt. In 
the trams, 26 out of 262 persons were without debt while, in buses, 7 out of ?7 




in on* unit and lb out of 97 per»OM in the other unit were free from dekt. 
In the two uuits combined only 48 workers, i.e., 12.1 per cent, were free from 
debt The average debt of an indebted worker waa Ra. 4l. t 9. 

Table XXXV. 


Showing the amount of indebtedness under dhfferent causes. 




Amount i. rupee*. 

Total. 

8erial 

Cause*. 

_ 

Tramg- 

Buse*. 

• 


No. 


Unit 



1 Amount 

Percent- 



No. 1. 

Unit No. 

Unit No. 

in 

age to 




1 

2 

Rs. 

total. 

1 

Marriage 

32,877 

7,076 

3,250 

MB!|9 

30-4 

2 

Bicknee* 

12,201 

6,240 

1,660 


13-4 

3 

Death • .. 

1,890 

700 

500 


2-2 

4 

Purchase of land & cattle 

3,S00 

150 


4,380 

3-1 

6 

Purchaae of bouae 

5,085 

1,060 


6,136 

4.3 

6 

Litigation 

1,420 

1,000 

. . 

2,420 

1-7 

7 

Domestic needs .. 

27,220 

11,015 



29-2 

8 

Anoestral 

9,630 



18,630 

13-1 

8 

Miscellaneous 

2,442 

1,175 

140 

3,767 

2-6 


Total .. 

96,268 

36,405 

9,560 

142,223 

100 


Number of persons indebted 

236 

82 

30 

348 




out of 262 

out of 97 

out of 37 

ont of 396 



The chief causes of indebtedness are marriage, sickness, domestic needs 
and ancestral debt. Between them, these four causes account for over 86 per 
cent, of the total debt. 

Rate of interest and agencies. —A small percentage of debt, usually 
borrowed from friends and relatives, is free of interest. The rate of interest 
charged by other agencies varies from 6 to 60 per cent, and, in some cases, it 
goes above it. The agencies which charge comparatively low rate of interest 
are the co-operative societies inahajans and Marwaris. The usurious rate* 
are charged, in certain cases, by Marwaris but invariably by ‘ Patlmn ’ 
moneylenders. The table that follows indicates the indebtedness, the agencies 
and the *ate of interest separately for the bus and tram workers :— 

Table XXXVI. 

Showing the amounts of loan taken from various agencies and their rates of 

interest. 


Serial Rate of 

No. interest. 

Agency. 


Amount of loan taken in rupee*. 


Tram— 
B.E.S.T. 

Bus— 
B.E.S.T. 

Bus— 
Bandra 

TotaL ’ 

1 Free 

Friends ai d relatives 


15,989 

8,936 

2,400 

27,324 

3 0-6% 

, , 



3,700 

. . 

3,700 

3 6-12% .. 

Co-op. 8ociety, Mahajan.. 

. . 

16,320 

7,426 


23,746 

4 12—18% .. 

Mahajan and friend* 

. . 

10,956 

1,350 

1,200 

13,806 

0 18-24% .. 

Mahajan 

. « 

1,300 

300 

800 

2,400 

6 14- 30% .. 

Marvran and Bania 


9,050 

1,650 

. , 

10,700 

7 30-36% .. 

, , 


. . 


. , 


8 36—42% .. 

Pathan. Marvari 

. , 

12,989 

7,210 

075 

21,174 

9 42—60% .. 




. . 

, # 


10 60% and 

Marvari and Pathan 

, , 

29,664 

6,835 

4,176 

39,674 

above. 








Total 

•• 

96,268 

66,406 

9.560 

1,42^226 
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Housing. 

The survey of 11 e hcr.-’r.g conditions of bus and tramway workers covered 
208 dwellings, of which 143 comprising 3 bluvks scattered over different parts 
of the city of Bombay were supplied by one unit atud 65 were privately owned 
houses leased by workers. Employees of the first unit, who are permitted to 
occupy rooms in the Company’s various chawls have to comply with the follow¬ 
ing rules :— 

“ An occupant can reside with his relatives, provided not more than 
four adults reside in one room (two children to be equivalent to one adult). 
The rent of each room shall be deducted from the pay shqet. 

“ The moment an occupant ceases to be an employee of the company, he 
must vacate the premises forthwith. An occupant desiring to vacate must 
give one month’s notice. 

“ Occupants must not interfere with the company’s property, otherwise 
the cost shall be recovered through the pay sheet from all the occupants 
of the floor on which the loss occurs, in the event of the loss not being 
traced to a particular individual. 

“ No occupant can sublet his room without previous permission of the 
officer-in-charge. 

“ The employees are required to sign a declaration that they occupy 
the rooms not as tenants but. as licensees of the ccmpany.” 

In such class of dwellings, the one room dwelling predominated, compris¬ 
ing 95.8 per cent, of those provided by employers and 98.3 per cent, of 
private dwellings. As table XXXV11 .shows, none of the dwellings had more 
than two rooms :— 


Taisi.r XXXVII. 

Number of dwellings Percentage of total. 



(Employers’ 

houses 

Private 

r 

Employers 

bouses 

Private 

One room 

r . 137 

58 

95-8 

89-2 

Two rooms 

6 

7 

4-2 

10-8 


Total ,. 143 

65 

100 0 

100-0 


The following table shows the density of occupancy in the two classes of 
dwellings separately and according to sire. Tt will be seen that congestion in 
private houses was more acute than in employers’ houses. The average density 
of occupancy in private houses was 5.2 persons per room as compared with 
4.4 in employers’ houses. But it should be mentioned here that the average 
of rooms—111 square feet—in private houses was larger by 7 square feet than 
the average area of rooms in employers’ houses—104 square feet. In both 
categories of dwellings, the density of occupancy was at its highest in one-room 
houses :— 

Table XXXVIII. 


Size of dwellings. 

No. of dwellings 

. JX - 

No. of rooms. 

Number of 
occupants. 

Density of occu¬ 
pancy. 

Emplo- Private } 
yorB* 

Emplo¬ 

yers* 

Private 

Emplo- Private 
yers* 

Emplo- Private 
> : ers* 

One room 

137 

58 

137 

58 

662 338 

4-5 5-1 

Two rooms 

6 

7 

12 

14 

38 37 

3-7 

Total 

143 

--*- 

65 

149 

72 

700 375 

4-4 5-2 
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Table XXXIX shows the percentage of occupants of the dwellings 
surveyed, who were living under conditions of occupancy shown by table 
XXXVIII. 94.2 per cent, of persons occupying employers’ houses and 90.1 
per cent, of those residing in private houses were living in one-room dwellings 
at the rate of 4.5 and 5.8 persons per room. In both cases the number of 
occupants of one room dwellings exceeded the proportion which these dwelling* 
had of the total number of rooms in all dwellings :— 

Table XXXIX. 


Size of dwellings. 


Percentage of habitable Percentage of occupants 
rooms to total number to total number 

of rooms of occupants. 


Employers’ Private. Employers’ Private. 


One room 

. 

•• 

•• 

91-9 

80-6 

94-2 

90*1 

o rooms 

, 

• • 


^\8il 

19-4 

6-8 

9-9 



Total 


100 

100 

100 

100 


The nature of amenities and the extent to which they were enjoyed by the 
dwellings surveyed are indicated in'tables XL (a) and (b) :— 

Table XL (a). 

Subsidiary rooms. Verandahs. Courtyards. Kitchens. 

t - A --y- A " y-- - - A - 1 A---^ 

With With With With- With With- W’ith With* 

, _ —> a -, out ,- ~ JK -, out. , - A out. , -”-n out. 

No. % No. % No. % No. % 



Employers’ Houses 




All dwellings .. . . 

. 143 .. 

143 

77 63-8 

66 

One room dwellings 

. 137 .. 

137 

77 60-2 

0 

Two room dwellings 

. 0 .. 

6 

.. 

6 


Private Houses. 




All dwellings 

8 12-3 57 

66 

.. ~ 

66 

One room dwellings 

1 1-7 67 • 

68 

• • M 

M 

Two room dwellings 

7 100 . 

7 

• • 

7 






82 
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None of the dwellings in each of the two categories had courtyards or auv sub¬ 
sidiary rooms, other than habitable rooms. In employers’ quarters, no 
verandahs at all were provided. Of one-room private dwellings, one. only had 
a verandah. The remaining 7 two-room dwellings, however, had this amenity 
in each case. On the other hand, not on^ among the private dwellings had 
kitchens. The percentage of employers’ houses without kitchens was 46.2. 
This means that the great majority oi occupants of the dwellings surveyed 
had tc do their cooking, Li the absence of courtyards and verandahs, in most 
eases in their living rooms. 

Another important and essential amenity, which is conspicuous by ite 
absence in all dwellings, is the bath-room. Latrines, however, w'ere found to 
exist in all houses. But in every case they were used in common. Not one 
house had an independent latrine. The position with regard to water supply 
was the same. In respect of lighting, 87.4 per cent, of employers’ houses had 
electricity laid in them as compared with 33.8 per cent, of private houses. Iu 
point of ventilation, the great majority of dwellings of both categories have 
been returned as satisfactory in this respect. But, with regard to drainage, 
only employers’ houses had satisfactory arrangements. 

Thus, it is only in the provision of kitchens, electricity, drainage and a 
gymnasium attached to onfe of the blocks that employers’ houses were superior 
to private houses. In respect of other amenities they arc at par with others. 

PART 111. 

CALCUTTA 

Bengal Province. 

LABOUR CONDITIONS fN TRAMWAYS. 

Employment. 

The Calcutta Tramway Company provides employment for a large number 
of workers, both skilled and unskilled, in all its departments of which the main 
ihree are :— 

(1) Traffic, 

(2) Engineering, 

(3) Permanent way and overhead cable. 

The following table shows the number of men employed at the time of 
investigation in each of the above 3 departments :— 


Table, XLI 


Department. 

Total number 
of handa 
employed. 

Percentage to 
total. 

Traffic 

4,304 

88-4 

Engineering .. 

2,321 

31 >6 

Permanent way and overhead cable .. 

748 

10-1 

Total 

7,373 

ICO 


It will be noticed that the Traffic section employs more than half and the 
Engineering section almost one-third of the total labour force in the three 
above-menl ioncd departments of the Company. 

The level of employment changed after the outbreak of war. The ex¬ 
tension of lines to newly developed areas in the city could not be proceeded 
wdth on a large scale owing to the shortage of materials and the priority given 
L781DofL 
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by Governin'?rt to war requirements in respect of cables, rails, etc. Petrol 
rationing, diminution in the number of buses as a result of requisitioning for 
A.R.P. Military work and the phenomenal increase in the population (both 
civil and military) of the city in the last 2 or 3 years, have imposed a heavy 
strain on the tramway service by increasing the volume of passengers. Thus, 
an enlarged demand for transport necessitated the employment of more 
hands, particularly in the traffic section. 

Absenteeism among conductors and drivers was on the increase as a 
result of the increased volume of work after the outbreak of war and this 
forced the Company to employ and to maintain a reserve force in excess of 
normal requirements to maintain the usual service. From comparative figures- 
supplied by the Company, it has been found that for 3 months in 1939 the 
average number of conductors employed per month was 1,292 whereas the 
average number of conductors employed per month in 1944 was 2,307, which 
shows an increase of 79 percent. The number of drivers has risen from 706 
in 1941 to 953 in 1944, i.e., by 35 per cent. In ordinary times, the Company 
employed 18 percent of drivers and 22 percent of conductors in excess of 
normal requirements to maintain their service ; but the present emergency lias 
forced them to keep 40 percent of drivers and 50 percent of conductors in 
reserve. The increase m employment figures in the Traffic Section is confined 
mainl^ to these two categories of workers. 

There has not been any substantial increase in employment in the Engi¬ 
neering Section since the outbreak of war, as the number of cars has not in¬ 
creased. On the other hand, the Engineering Section has been 'depleted oi 
some of its staff by military work and firms offering higher wages. 

Frequent repairing of lines as a result of heavy traffic and absence of 
renewal has necessitated the employment of more coolies and masons in recent 
years in the Permanent Way Department. 

The increase in the volume of employment in the different departments 
of the Company appears however to be of a permanent nature, as there is 
bound to be an expansion of the tramway system in the post-war period. One 
remarkable feature about employment in the Company is that in none of 
the departments are women, children or contract labour employed. 

Time-rated jzhg 1 Piece-rated Workers. —In none of the departments arc 
meil employed on piece-rate wages. The employers are of opinion that they 
have found time-rated payment to be satisfactory in the moulding shop at the 
Nonopukur Workshop. Workers also prefer time-rate to piece-rate payment. 

Length of Senice. —Full details regarding the length of service of opera¬ 
tives in the different sections of the concern are not available.. The Company 
maintains service records, though not so systematically as to provide the neces¬ 
sary statistical information. On the whole, it may be said that workers do not 
leave employment frequently. Among the Traffic staff, there are a large num¬ 
ber who have a fairly long service to their credit. These men started from 
the lowest grade and were promoted to the highest. 

Permanent and Temporary Workers. —Workers are classified into perma¬ 
nent and temporary categories. The majority of the workers arc considered 
as permanent. Temporary hands arc employed for special jobs or for general 
assistance when the work is heavy. In the Traffic Section, though there is 
some sort of classification of workers into 1 permanent ’ and ‘ temporary ’, the 
line of demarcation is not very distinct. The only difference that exists is in 
respect of the ‘ Senior ' and the ‘ Junior ’ group. The Senior group is termed 
permanent duty men ’ and the other group as ‘ reserve duty'men ’. The 
system is that a man, after passing from the training school, is taken in as a 
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‘ reserve doty man After a period of about 12 to 14 consecutive months’ ser¬ 
vice, he is promoted as ‘ permanent duty man ’, but there is no distinction 
between these categories of workers regarding leave and other privileges, in¬ 
cluding the supply of cheap foodstuffs. The ' permanent service men ’, in 
addition to these privileges, have a certain security of service, subjest to 7 
days’ notice or pay in lieu thereof at the time of dismissal. 

Table XLI1 gives the number and percentage of ‘ permanent ’ and 
‘ temporary ’ hands under the three departments of the Company. 

Table XLII 


Showing permanent and temporary workers. 


Department. 

Permanent 

Temporary j 

Total 

TratBo 

Number 

4,160 

144 y 



Percentage 

96-65 

3-36 


Engineering 

Number 

1,914 - 

469 j 

2,383 


Percentage 

80-32 

19-68 


Permanent way and Overhead cable 

Number 

193 

657 | 



Percentage 

’ 22-71 

T7-29 


Total 

Number 

6,267 

1,270 1 

7,537 


Percentage .. # 

83-16 

16-85 

100-0 


Apprentice drivers and conductors are given an allowance of 4 antnas 
and supervisory posts. In the Traffic Section, the drivers and conductors 
hrfve to undergo a period of training before they are employed as ‘ reserve 
duty men ’. The training period for drivers is about 3 months. In the tase 
of conductors it is about 15 to 20 days which vary according to the intelligence 
and aptitude of the individuals. The training period for conductors was 
previously 4 to 6 weeks. At prqgent, it has been reduced because ‘ exchange ’ 

‘ nil-sections ’ and other types of tickets are no longer issued and this has 
simplified the conductors’ job and their training period has been consequently 
curtailed. There is a training school which imparts both theoretical and 
practical training necessary t’sr drivers and conductors. 

Apprentice drivers and conductors are given an allowance of 4 annas 
per day. This tdlowance is given in the nature of an advance and is deduc¬ 
ted from the selary in easy instalments of Rs. 2|- per month after the trainpo 
is appointed. The Company loses this amount if he is declared unsuitable. In 
the Engineering Section, three categories of apprentices—A class, B class and C 
class—are taken in. 

' A ’ Class Apprentices —‘ A ’ Class apprentices are Engineering Students 
from different institutions with 1, 2 or 3 years’ study to their credit. All 
‘ A ’ Class apprentices are placed on the wage sheets and have to record their 
time of arrival and departure at the works. In the event of absence, a pro¬ 
portionate amount is deducted from the pay of the trainee unless, in the opinion 
of works engineer, there is a sufficiently good reason for it. These student 
apprentices are taken in on a flat rate of Rs. 22|- per month on the following 
conditions :— 

Cl) An apprentice is subject to the training and discipline of engi¬ 
neers and other officers under whom he may be placed from time to time. 

(2) The work to which he might be posted from time to time depends 
entirely at the discretion of the Company (Students are exposed to do 
any typo of work which is essential to the upkeep and maintenance of an 
engineering works or training system). 
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(3) The company accepts no respo nsibility for any accident that may be¬ 
fall an apprentice during the course e,f his training. Neither does it offer any 
guarantee of employment after the period of training is over. 

Generally 8 ‘ A ’ Class (student) apprentices are taken every year. Out 
of these, two are from the Bengal Engineering College and three each from the 
Benares Engineering College and the Calcutta Engineering College. 

' B ’ Class apprentices .—‘ B ’ C! ass apprentices are selected from among 
the Anglo-Indians or Indians, the former being generally given preference 
over the latter. The total number to be filled by the Works Engineers does 
not exceed ten. Two more posts are reserved for the nominees of the Agents of 
the Company. The candidates must be educated up to a standard equivalent 
to the Board of Apprenticeship Training Examination or the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion of the Calcutta Technical School. The age limits are 16 and 19 years. 
On beiug selected, the apprentices have to attend the Technical School for 5 
years. The Company pays their tuition fees but books, instruments, etc., arc 
provided by the individuals themselves. They have to observe all the 
Company’s rules as regards time keeping, behaviour and general discipline 
and are paid as under during the period of apprenticeship :— 

Table XLIII. 


Tear. Pay per month in Rupees. 


1st 

.. 

• • • * 




12 


2nd .. 

. . 





IS 


Srd . 4 

. * 

. . 



.. 

19 


4th .. 

. . 

. . 

.. 



23 


6th .. 

•• 

.. 



.. 

26 



• C ' Clajs apprentices .—The relatives of persons already in the employ 
of the Company and some others are taken in this class. They are mostly 
illiterate, the maximum number being 10 at any one time. They are trained 
in one particular department only as fitters, wiremen, turners, etc., and the 
period of app! culiceship covers a period of 5 years. Like the other 2 classes 
of apprentices, they are also put on the wage sheets and their rates of allow¬ 
ance are as follows :— 

Table XLIV. 

Year. Allowance per month in Rupee* 

12 ' 

14 
16 
18 
20 


It seems -that the period of training for this class is unnecessarily long. It 
could be conveniently shortened to afford workers an early opportunity of earn¬ 
ing higher wages; Of late, no apprentices have been taken in as the present 
number is far in excess of the requirements of the Company. 

There is no &dheme for training in the Permanent Way Department. In 
none of the Departments is apprenticeship period counted towards the total 
period of service. 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

6th 
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Traffic Section —The Traffic Staff is divided into several grades. Promo¬ 
tion from a lower to a higher grade is given, if and when vacancies occur. The 
following tables show the different grades and the time-scale payment for each 
category. 

Table XLY 

Salaried stall (excluding clerks, stenographers and other ministerial 

workers). 

Oooupation. Grade. 

► Re. 

Traffic Inspector* 125—6—167 

District Inspectors 75—5—115 

Head Starter* 75—5—115 


Table XLYI. 
Wages Staff 


Occupation 

Grade II 
R«. 

Grade I 
Re. 

Special Grade 

Re. 

Tioket Inapeotors .. 

.. 45—1*—57 

37—2—85 

, , 

8tarter* 

.. 45—If—57 

57—2—85 

. . 

Time-keepers .. 

.. 40—1—44 

. . 

. • 

Jemadar* 

. . 40—1—44 

45—If-67 

87-2-56 


Conductors and drivers. —The basic scale of pay for drivers and conductors 
was revised on the 1st June 1939 and the present scale of pay is given below 


along with the scale prior to the revision 

Table XLYIT 

Year of aenrioe. 


Old ratee 

Revised rotes 
(ainoe 1-6-39). 



R*. 

R». 

1 


24 

24 

2 

. . • • •* » • • • 

25 

25 

3 

. . 

28 

26 

4 


26 

28 

5 

, , • • , • • » • • 

28 

26 

6 


27 

27 

7 


27 

27 

8 

. . . . . . . . 

28 

28 

» 

• • •* 

28 

28 

10 

. . 

28 

30 

11 

. . 

30 

SO 

12 

•• • ♦ • • • • 

30 

32 

13 


30 

32 

14 

. . . . 

30 

*4 

16 

• • •• •• •• ft • 

30 

34 

18 


35 

36 

17 

•• •• •• • • 

35 

38 

18 

. . 

35 

38 

19 


35 

38 

20 end onwards 

• « •• •• •• •• 

35 

40 
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It is apparent that the benefit of the revised rates of pay has been extend¬ 
ed only to workers who have put in 10 or more than 10 years of service. 

In the traffic section, promotion is given on merit and efficiency alone. 
After 7 or 8 years of service, conductors are generally promoted to the rank of 
Inspectors as and when vacancies occur. Drivers are promoted aa jamadars 
in the same way. In a); cases, Traffic workers (excluding menials) are 
employed at the lowest g rades (as conductors and drivers) and are promoted to 
higher grades according to their merit, the number of vacancies permitting. 
The g'-ades and time scale ot payment for the rest of the Traffic (menial) staff 
are given below :— 

Table XLVIII. 


Occupation. 


Grade. 

Flagman 

Pointsmen 

Car oleanen, etc. 

.. 

Ra. 

.. 17*—*—20 

10} (fixed pay) 

16 (fixed pay). 

Table XLIX. 

Occupation. 

Grade II. 

Grade I. Speolal Grade. 

Darwana 

Poona .. .. 

Tailor*.. 

Cobblers 

Ra. 

JTWf .. 20—*—25 

.17*-A-24* 

.20—*£-25 

rafB jggg&O—i—r24 

Ra. Ra. 

20—1—32 

26—*—30 30—1—36 

20—*—30 

26—*—20 


Car Cleaners receive Rs, 15 per month and are in due course promoted to 
the rank of pointsmen and afterwards to that of flagmen. Flagmen and points¬ 
men are not directly recruited. 


Engineering Section .—Like the Traffic Section, all men in the Engineering 
Section are graded and receive regular yearly .increments. Promotion depends 
on merit and vacancies. Below are given two tables showing the different 
grades in this Department :— 

Table L(a). 


Oooupation. 

Grade V. 

Grade IV Grade III. 

Grade II. 

Grade I. 

Spooial Grade 


R». 

Re. Ra. 

R». 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Skilled workmen . 

20—1—24 

26—1—29 30—1—34 

35—1—39 

40—2—60 


Crane Driver* 

Lorry and Van 

20—1—30 

30— i— 34 

30— i— 39 

40—2—60 


Drivers. 


Table L (b). 






Unskilled Workmen. 

• 


Head Khalasia 
Khalaaia .. 

•• 

• • 

16—*—18 

18—*—26 

26—1—35 

Scrappers 


. . 

15—*—18 

18 | -25 


Hammermen 
Coolies, Sweeper*, 


. . 

18—*—20 

20—1—25 


Trolleymen, 

Pointapien. 


* ‘ 

•• 

15—*—18 


Sirdar* 


... 

. , 

18 ‘1 -"28 


Dak Jamadars, 
Darwana. 

} - 

. . 

20—*—26 

20—1—32 

34—1*—40 

Peons 


. . 

17—*—24* 

26—*—30 


Daftnee .. 


. . 

20-*- 30 

■31—1—45 


Aaatt. Sirdar* 

Car cleaner* 



16—*—22 
15 



Lampmen, 

Greaaers. 

} 



15—*—18 
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Tn considering the rates paid in the Engineering Section, it most be borne 
in mind that the Company’s workshops are run for the maintenance and re¬ 
pair of vehicles uud that the operatives are not required to be so highly skill¬ 
ed as in other engineering firms. The percentage of higher paid men is there¬ 
fore smaller in the Tramways Engineering Department than in that of most 
of the other workshops. .Very many of the skilled workers in this section can 
be compared to the semi-skilled type of operatives in the bigger engineering 
firms. 

Permanent Way Department .—In the Permanent Way Department, the 
percentage of higher paid labour is insignificant. All grades, excepting those 
of the coolies, are within the limits of Rs. 17-J to Rb. 100 per mpnth ; a major 
portion being within the limit of Rs. 50 per month. The following table gives 
the different grades of some of the skilled and unskilled workers in this depart¬ 
ment :— 


Table LI. 


+ 


Occupations. 

Grade V. 

Grade IV 

Grade Id. 

Grade II. 

Grade I. 

SKILLED WORKERS— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Welders 


.. 


40—2—64 

64—3—100 

Meohani^l Mistries 
UNSKILLED WORKERS— 

. 20—1—24 

25—1—29 

30—1—34 

35—1—39 

40—2—50 

Points Mistries, Steam Roller 
Steer men, Motor Lorry Clean¬ 
ers, Greasers. 

iS 

J 

•• 

•• 

•• 

17—J—19 


Sirdars, Points Coolies, Sweepers .. .. 15—J—18 

Darwans and highling guards .. .. 20—j—25 , 28—1—82 

Peons . .. 17 i i - 24 


The majority of workers 
coolies and their grades are as 

in the Permanent Way Department consist of 
below :— 

Tabu LII. 

Years o. sorvioe. 

Rate of pay (Rs ) 
per month 

0—1 year 

15 

1—8 years 

. m 

3—5 „ .. 

. 18/8 

5-7 .... 

'•. 15/12 

7-9 .. 

. 16 

9-11 „ .. 

. 16/4 

11-12 .. 

. 16/8 

12-13. 

. 16/12 

13—14. 

17 

14—16 .. 

. 17/4 

15—16 „ .. 

17f8 

16—17 H .. 

. .. 17/12 

Over 17 years 

. .. .. 18 


From the first to the 11th year of service, there is a biennial increment 
of annas 4 only—a very unsatisfactory situation indeed. 
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Overhead and Cable Department —The grades of operatives in the Over- 
3ad and Cable Department are as follows :— 




Table 

LIII. 



Oooupation. 

Grade V. 

Grade > 

Grade III. 

Grade 11. 

Grade I. Special Grade. 


Ra. 

Ra. 

Ite. 

Ra. 

Ra. Ra. 

Skilled workmen 

CO-1—24 

25—1—29 

90—1—34 

20—1—26 

35—1—39 40—2—60 

VtukiUtd workmen. 

Overhead and 

Telephone khalaaia 

Cable and Pie 

Khalaaia 

li 

a. 19 [>;iy. 



l»i—I—19 

Sweepers 

• • 

•• 

.. 


16—i—!8 

Darwana 

•• 


& 

•• 

20—1—32 


.-From these tables it is seen that, in some occupations, there is time-acale 
increment as well as promotion to higher grades- On the other hand, for 
certain occupations, there is only provision for time-scale increment but no 
promotion to higher grades. The difference between the two systems should 
be noted. Promotion from a lower grade to an upper grade depends not only 
on the skill and efficiency of a worker but also on the number of vacancies in 
the latter. The case of unskilled labourers is different. Some of them have 
graded scales of pay. It is reported that, in their case, chances of promotion 
are always remote, but generally speaking they come mainly under time-scale 
payment. 

Labour Turnover. 

In normal times, labour turnover in the Tramway Company was not high, 
although esnet statistical information on the subject is not available. It is 
stated that the cases of dismissals in all the sections of the company are generally 
rare. Workers struck off the rolls of Company are those who retire or leave the 
firm voluntarily to seek more lucrative jobs elsewhere. There was a large 
turnover in 1942 in the Traffic Section due to employees’ departure from the 
city to escape bombing. Tins brought in a large number of new men in -he 
lower grades. 


Absenteeism. 

It is stated by the management that a largo number of workers are nor¬ 
mally absent after pay day, festivals and Sundays. During the monsoon, 
absenteeism figure shows a real increase owing to sickness. At present, fatigue 
as a result of heavy pressure of work in the traffic section is one of the causes, 
mainly 'among the ranks of conductors. 

Newly appointed Bengali conductors are habitual absentees. The prin¬ 
cipal cause seems to be the low standard of health arid vitality and high inci¬ 
dence of malaria. Another cause is the aversion of this type of worker to 
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continuous work which is professedly of an exhausting nature. Absenteeism 
is not so high among the drivers, BtCimse they are; generally rtetHiited from 
Upper India and possess better pfiygfqae: 

Epidemics such as malaria, small'pDx> aodJ other ailments explain, to some 
extent, the recent rise in absenteeism. Last year absenteeism was at its 
highest 'due- to malaria. It. ha* already been noted* that this has compelled, this 
Company to maintain a reserve eft ff in exoam «| normal requirements in the 
traffic section. The following table shows the extent of absenteeism amon# 
drivers and conductors in May 1944 :— 


Table LrV. 

Conductors* 









1 1 


— 

Section. 


4 day*. 

S/6 

day*. 

7 day*. 

8/14 

day* 

16/20 

day*. 

21/31 

day*. 

Total 

NomW 
of man 

mgfctar.. 

KMighat 


1 

n 

9 

23' 

•' 

19 

m 

Am 

ltajabaxar 


.. S 


10 

40 

17 

47 

188 

644 

N****m 


.. 

M 

It 

3* 

10 

no 

103 

•5H 

Howrah 


• • 

. . 

. . 

1 

. * 

-9‘ 

9 

1«P 

Ballygang* 


. . 

9 

4 

24 

9 

23 

99 

299 

Pick Giron* 


• • • * 

9 


22 

18 

28 

84 

MS 



1 

r; 

1 

• 

4 

9 

99 

194- 


Tour 

.. s 

94' 

41 

1st 

97 

to* 

499 

M8* 

Pefrifrv 

uueiiuiji 


4d*y«.- 

5/0 

day*r 

7 dky 4 

8/24 

<w* 

rt/do 

d*g» 

2201 

dap*. 

TUU1 

on 

*»gi*t*r. 

Kalighat 

•• 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

7 

*8 

147 

K*j»bac*r 

• • 

l 

3 

2 

4 

9 

8 

24 

199 

Northern 

• • 

1 

« 

•• 

9 

6 

6 

99 

919 

Howrah 

• • 

.. 

•• 

•• 

2 

2 

1 

6 

AS 


• • 

“ 

1 

* • 

5 


2 

8 

97 

IwMiiwa 


.. 

9 

4 

9 

• 

7 

20 

147 

Kiddorpore 

•• 

.. 

i 

1 

S 

1 

6 

J3 

tt 


Total 

t 

w 

10 

*7 

19 

36 

120 

966 


JLiTSIBofL 
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In the Engineering Section of the Company this does not present guflh an 
acute problem. This will be seen from the table below :— 

Table LV. 


Period. 

Total number of 
man days. 

Total number of 
msodayi lost due to 
cause* other than 
sickness. 

Total number of 
mand&ys lost dus te 
sickness. 

April 

24,197 

824 

725 

May 

29,017 

1,324 

1,198 

June 

26,310 

1,213 

930 

Total 

79,624 

2,361 

2,863 


It is reported that a good many workers in the workshop live in the out¬ 
skirts of the city and have to travel anything upto five miles on foot before 
getting a tram at Behala or Tollvgunge. The absence of suitable housing, 
long distance from place of work and, to a certain extent, longer hours of 
work are some of the principal causes of absenteeism among them. 

Figures are not available regarding absenteeism in the other two sections, 
via., Permanent Way and Overhead Cable Departments, but it is reported 
that it is not very high. 

Recruitment. 

Traffic Section. —Normally, recruitment in the Traffic Department is made 
by reference to a waiting list of applications which are generally in excess of 
the required number of vacancies. An applicant to be selected must conform 
to the standard of physique and education laid down by the Company for the 
posts in question. Drivers are recruited from illiterate non-Bengali workers 
belonging to upper India. Literate men are taken in for ‘the posts of con¬ 
ductors. Appointments are finally made by the Traffic Manager after a proper 
medical examination. The following are the requisite qualifications required 
for drivers and conductors in the Traffic Section :— 


Age 

Height (Driver) 
Conductors 
Chest—minimum 
W eight—minimum 
Eyesight 
General Health 


Education 

Habit 


.. 21—30 years. 

Minimum of 5 ft.—5 inc. 

.. 5 ft. 4 inc. 

.. 30 inc. 

.. 115 lbs. 

.. Must be normal. 

.. Must be very good, should be free 
from any disease and physical 
disability and fit for active outdoor 
work. 

.. A fair knowledge in English and 
quick in calculations (for con¬ 

ductors generally). 

... Strictly temperate. * • * 
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If a candidate conforms to these requirements' he is selected, and, after 
training, taken in as a ‘ reserve service man \ In the higher grades of the 
Traffic Section, no direct recruitment is utuaUy made. Whenever there is 
any vacancy in a higher grade, the seniormost man in the lower grade is gene¬ 
rally promoted, provided he is efficient. 

Engineering Section .—In the Engineering Section recruitment is mads 
directly, preference being shown to the dependanfe of reliable workers. Ths 
Works Manager is the final authority in selecting candidates for appointments 
in this department. 

Permanent Way and Overhead Cable Departments .—In these two depart¬ 
ments the system of recruiting skilled labourers is the same as in the Engi¬ 
neering Section, but unskilled labourers, it is reported, are recruited through 
chargemen, sirdars, etc. 

It is significant, that, though the Company mountains a labour officer, he 
does not play any part in the recruitment of operatives. 

Labour offloer. 

There is a labour officer to look Into the grievances of the operatives, but 
it is reported that the part he plays is limited in its scope. The Manager in 
the Traffic Section and the Chief Engineer in the other three Sections aro th« 
final authorities to whom appeals can be made regarding fines for negligence, 
deductions from pay, etc. The labour officer is not consulted in such matters 
and he has, as far as could be ascertained, no authority to enquire into them. 
Nor can he take any initiative in recruitment, welfare work and conciliation.- 

Wages and earnings. 

The Tramway Company did not supply wage data in the form appended 
with the ad hoc questionnaire, as the wage census was already completed in their 
case. It is not, therefore, possible to give the average basic wages and earniugs 
of the different classes of workers in the various departments of the Company 
for a particular wage period. The wage rates and the scale of increment Ip* 
different classes of workers have already been referred to. There has been no 
change since 1939 in the basic rates of wages of workers on the highest and in 
the medium grades in the three principal sections of the Company. Changes 
in the basic rates have been made only in the case of unskilled operatives suoh 
ss sweepers, cleaners, etc. This change was necessitated to Becure an adequate 
supply of labour which fell far short of demand with the outbreak of War. In 
the Traffic Section, the scales of pay of Conductors and Drivers were revised 
in the middle of 1939 and these rates are still in force. It has been reported 
that the average monthly earnings of conductors in March, April and May 193^ 
was Rs. 28.76. The corresponding figure in 1944 was Rs. 20.24. This drop 
in the earnings has been explained by the management as due to increased 
absenteeism among the conductors and to a big turnover in staff due to bombing 
and discharges at that time owing to lack of discipline, dishonesty, etc., which 
brought in a large number of men on the lower grades and consequently reduced 
the average earnings. As already stated, the wages of unskilled operatives 
especially in the Engineering Section have increased in comparison with 1939. 
It has been found that the rates of wages of the skilled operatives in the Engi¬ 
neering Section of the Tramway Company are generally lower than those of 
similar occupations in the bigger engineering firms, evidently because the 
Company’s workshop is required to maintain the cars in running condition 
- which involves only minor repairs and a very high degree of skill is not, thsre* 
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4we, reqund ae:ia-ithe empneering concerns of the gramtfa c t u r in g type. The 
•average earaioga in the Permanent Way Department are the lowest as mart vff 
-the workers in this Sectien are unskilled. The remarkable 'feature about 'the 
Overhead Cable Department js that overtime allowances comprise the bulk 
of earning. Owing to the vital importance of the services of these men, -their 
tpasaense in She department is required at oertain intervals during both day 
stud night. As ttheir'services are only requisitioned in oase of breakdown of 
«M*stosad o&ta, which is purely accidental, a man attending the depot on an 
eight hour shift may not have to do any actual work for the greater part of 
the shift. For the intermittent work, men in this section are always willing 
to overstay their scheduled hours. Thus, an employee in this section is eager 
.to do-more than one shift in order to earn extra pay. Both skilled and unskill¬ 
ed workers in this section earn Rs. 35|- to Rs. 40)- higher than their basic wages 
and average wages are therefore fairly high. In all sections of the concern, 7 
■days’ wages are given for 6 days’ work. All the workers are monthly rated, 
only extra hands according to exigencies are appointed on daily, rates in the 
Permanent Way Department. 

There is no one fixed principle of wage determination followed by the 
Company. Freradeut rates ot wages for similar work in the neighbouring area 
(and ’the monopolistic position of this type of transport have some bearing on 
4iie fixation «tf rates of wages. These are also influenced by the workers’ 
^swrious experience and training conforming to the prescribed standard laid 
.akrsra rbg ske Company. 

A flearaess allowance hits been given to workere to dflfeet partially the 
increased cost rff living after the outbreak of the war. Dearness allowance 
was first introduced in March 1942 and since then has been chauged. mostly 
as a result of workers’ demands. Dp to the middle of 1944, workers and other 
staff getting monthly salary upto Rs. 200)- were given dearness allowance at the 
flat rate of Ba 1U|- per mouth. Siiree then, the scale of dearness allowance has 
-been inoreased to Rs. 16|- per month. 

flonu* and Other Benefit* —-Before 1943, it was "the custom with the Com- 
?»ny to give an 'advance of half a month’s pay to employees at the time of 
Dwpga Puja, 'Id and Christinas. This was recoverable in 2 instalments. In 
19**, an odvame ‘equivalent to 3)4th of the monthly wages wa« given to all 
’•enters and «• recovered in 10 instalments. Besides, in 1943 and 1944, the 
•entire staff moaned a bonus equivalent to one month’s basic pay. Dearness 
>allowance as temporary and-will he discontinued after the restoration of normal 
•conditions. She payment of bonus cannot also be said to be a long tarn 
denture as it depends absolutely on the discretion of the management and 
“there -is no Axed month or period for its payment. 

OrerfiW.— Jn the Traffic Section, overtime is worked according to exi¬ 
gencies and, though it is not compulsory, it is unavoidable in some eases owing 
to the system of rotation of duties. Overtime here is calculated in a m anne r 
•different from that laid down in the Factories Act. Workers receive an over¬ 
time allowance equivalent to 1|4 day’s pay for any work upto 2 hours over 7 
hours and 15 minutes, which is reckoned as platform duty (In an 8 hour 
•hift, 45 minutes are allowed for the return of bags, cash, etc., and the 
remaining 7 hours 15 minutes are allotted for platform work, i.e., work when 
a tram car is on the way). An extra 1)2 day’s pay is given for any work done 
.upto 2 to 4 hours beyond the platform duty. It is reported that about GO to 70 
.percent of the operatives in the Traffic Section get 1)4 of pay for working over¬ 
time for less than 1|2 hour’a duty. 
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The following tttble ahows the •feeCttal =nu*ber of hoursrwotked by driver* 
and conductors on three normal days in Julie 1944 5 — 

Tabue LYI 



6-5* 

hours. 

&i-6 

hours. 

fl, 

htrars. 

64-7 

hours. 

7-74 

hours. 

74-8 

hours. 

8-84 

hours. 

84-t 

hours. 

9-94 

hours. 

In straight duties 

49 

227 

345 

377 

381 

292 

94 

SO 

8 

In shift duties .. 

37 

86 

83 

57 

35 

28 

16 

0 

2 

Line oonduotors 

30 

•• 

•• 

887 

• • 

•• 

•- 

•• 

•• 

Total .. 

122 

313 

428 

1,321 

418 

220 

109 

88 

8 

Percentage of 
workers pwtting 
in 

4-0 

10-2 

13-9 

43 0 

13-5 

19-4 

9-6 

1-1 

01 


Fine Fund.—A fine fund is maintained by the Company. ’My enquiry 
revealed that the rate of fine in the workshops is in accordtmeerwith the pfis vision 
of the Payment of Wage* Act. In Traffic Section, however, the Phy*fiqfc of 
Wages Act is not strictly followed as, according to the manqgemdht, -dug 
Section does not come under it. ft is, however, maintained that A reaonttble 
view is taken at the time of fining. Pines are generally ^imposed forbr^cb 
of discipline, late attendance, etc., by departmental sr^ervisors. Workers 
fined have the right of appeal to higher authorities, surii 'as Traffic Manager 
in the Traffic Section and Chief Engineer in the factory. It has been reported 
that fines were imposed on the conductors when they refused to worit over¬ 
time (extra trips over 8 hours). These refusals are usuaDy on the,grou«d that 
8 hours' work in overcrowded trams produces a considerable-amount of Exhaus¬ 
tion and renders them unfit for further work. The fine fund is utilised Entirely 
for the benefit of the employees in providing sports :and social amenities and 
grants in times of difficulty due to sickness and other causes. Grants lire also 
'made from thds fund for religious festivals held from time to time at the Afferent 
depots of tho Company. 

Analysis of basic wages —From the data collected from the ipay roll* of the 
Calcutta Tramways Corporation, it has bean possible to show in the following 
table the frequency distribution of workers in the principal occupations in 
specified groups of monthly basic wages earned by them. The principal occu¬ 
pations cover mainly traffic duty staff and unskilled labour. Engineering staff 
has not been included. The table covers 4,968 workers out of a total of about 
7,300 or just over 68 per cent, of the total and relates to the month of 
January 1944 :— 


• 1. No pay is deducted when duties happen to fall belsw 7-16 minutes ((Platform). 

2. Ditties rotate. 

3. For 1 minute w* 745 platform duly hour*, a man is given a quarter extra 
tdf a day's pay.) 





Frequency Distribution of workers in specified groups of monthly basic wages. 





























For workers in the principal ocoopations indicated in the table, the modal 
group of monthly basic wages waa * Ba. 83 and upto Ra. 27 ’. This is the modal 
group also for drivers and conductors. The modal •• wage group for car 
cleaners, painters, Khalasis and coolies was lower at * Bs. 15 and upto Rs. 19. 
Out of 4,968 workers, 84.4 per cent, had their basic wages between ‘ Ba. 15 and 
upto Rs. 31 * per month, i.e., As. 8 to Re. 1 per day. 

Items other than basic wages, which constituted net cash earnings were 
dearness allowance, overtime pay and attendance bonus. These are naturally 
variable factors. Pay for overtime work and bonus for good attendance were 
earned 'almost generally by drivers and conductors. In other occupations 
these were earned spasmodically. But, on the whole, overtime pay waa more 
general than attendance bonus. 

Dearness allowance was paid in all the occupations at a flat rate of Bf, 1® 
per month for full attendance after the middle of 1944. . It would thus appear, 
that 84.4 per cent, of the employees in the selected occupations were earning 
between Rs. 15 and Re. 31 per montli by way of basic wages and a minimum 
of (i.c., excluding overtime pay and attendance bonus) between Rs. 81 and 
upto Rs. 47 by way of net cash earnings, for full month’s work. 

Waye period. —The wage period is usually a month in all departments 
and all wages are paid before the 10th of the subsequent month. Whenever 
required, advances against wages are given to those in difficulty and the balance 
is paid at the time of the monthly payment. 

Closed days and other holidays. —In the Traffic Section there are no fixed 
rest days, due to the essential nature of the service. The workers are how¬ 
ever allowed a rest day with pay if they work for six days. If they work on 
the 7th day, they receive an extra day’s pay. The workers generally seise* 
the rest day according to their convenience. In the Engineering and other 
sections, Saturdays are half working days and Sundays are the weekly dosed 
days. 

Leave. —Provision for privilege leave has been made for the Traffic Staff 1 
of the Company. In this department, privilege leave in the course of the year 
is granted in the following manner :— 

(a) "Men with less than 5 years’ service 14 day*. 

(b) Men with more than 5 years’ hut leas than 

15 years’ service 21 days. 

(c) Men with more than 15 years’ service 30 days. 

In addition to privilege leave, medical leave is granted upto a maximum 
of 10 days a year. Those who do not avail themselves of this leave or any part 
of it receive wages in lieu thereof. In addition, one month’s leave without 
pay is granted to all the operatives in the Traffic Section. In the Engineering, 
Overhead Cable and Permanent Way Departments, 12 holidays with pay in 
a year are granted to the employees, the holidays coinciding with the gazetted 
holidays—4 on account of Hindu festivals, 4 for Muslim festivals and 4 for 
Christian festivals. Coolies and other unskilled operatives in this section are 
allowed holidays without pay for two months or more in the year, if required. 
Skilled workers are granted only 20 days’ leave without pay. 

Other concessions. —Benefits in the form of cheap foodstuffs, medical faci¬ 
lities and free conveyance arc given to workers in the concern. The tables that 
follow give the items of foodstuffs supplied to 'wbtfters with or without depend- 
ants, together with their prices and quantity allowed—■ 



Tabu^LVUI (a.) 

tmnftnuii/ro etuttmewt of foodthtffa- tssmd to employees without 
dependant*. 


Cemmoditlee. 

Quastiey 
iaaued per 
week. 

Be*.* 
price per 

iaeue. 

(iu.) 

Coat ptio* 
per iaane. 

(R.,) 

Benefit in 
terms of oaih 
per week per 
lMoe. 

<R*-> 

Me 

.. 2* 

•writ 

0 

8 0 

1 0 

3 

0 8 9 

Mm 

•• 1* 


0 

4 104 

O 7 

e 

0 2 If 

Out. 

.. 2 

if 

0 

6 0 

1 9 

8 

Oils 

Jfaaterd Oil 

• • 4 

f > 

0 

3 3 

0 11 

0 

0 7 1 

ST r 

-• i 

»t 

0 

1 0 

0 1 

9 

(eeotroUeAiwfcfh 

Sir 

• • i 

•> 

0 

0 9 

0 1 

3 

0 O « 

CkmiM 

.. 4 

n 

0 

0 9 

0 1 

9 

0 1 « 

mm 

• • J 

i» 

0 

o e 

0 1 

0 

0 0 S 

Tout 

% • 


1 

8 104 

3 9 

0 
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Tail* Lvm (b) 

StUwUg fomtttmffs isnud to «mploye«i with one dependant. 


Cenunoditiee. 


Qasatrty 
iuued pea- 
wee k. 

Betti* 
■price per 
iuae. 

(iu*) 

Cost price 
periaaue. 

(Ra.) 

Bkfcejt i» 
term vaf cash- 
per week per 
iaana. 

(Be.) 

■tok 


.. 5 eeet*. 

1 0 

0 

t O 

« 

1 0 0 

jMt 


.. 3 „ 

0 9 

• 

O 10 

0 

0 5 9 



.. 1 „ 

0 6 

0 

1 0 

0 

011 1 

y 


-• 4 

0 1 

3 

0 11 

0 

0 7# 

mar 


.. 4 .. 

0 3 

0 

O S 

« 

0 0 0 

w* 


-- 4 » 

0 0 

9 

0 1 

9 

0 0 * 



-- i . .. 

-- 4 .. 

0 0 

0 0 

9 

0 

0 1 

0 1 

9 

0 

0 1 0 

0 0 0 


Total 


2 7 

0 

5 2 

e 

9 11 0 


Thesa table* show that the weekly benefit to employees without any depen¬ 
dants is Ra. 2-0-1 i which amounts to R&. 8-10-2 per month, taking a month 
to be equivalent-to 4.5* weeks The weekly benefit to.employees with one da- 
pendant is slightly higher. It is Rs. 2-11-0 or Re. I1-8-H per month. In case 
workers dcrnot register their dependents' cards In the Company's shop, a cash 
compensation is given to them in lieu thereof. 

OastMns. 

'There is no provision for canteens in the depots of the Company. There 
is; however, one small canteen in the Nonapukur workshop. This is managed and 
rtm by one of the senior employees.. Tea is supplied at the rate of half an 
atftra pijr cap sad patatkat, malpuries, etc., are supplied at a rate cheaper than 
tUtrt of ttie market. Oh an average, the daily scale of tea amounts to 133 cups. 
TMs is not very encouraging, considering the large number of workers employed 
irt the workshops. The need for canteens to supply cheap refreshment*, es¬ 
pecially at the premait time of scarcity and high prices, can hardly be ove#*- 
6trais»i The Company are opposed to the idee- as they think thut they will 
h&va to- incur soma Joh- and shoulder additional responsibilities. Soma yean 
ago, canteen* were established at Kalighat and Kidderpore Depots. Thesa 
irvre run by contractors., auparviaipq. of the Gompaay but they were 
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later closed down. The Indian Tea Association started a tea stall in Nona* 
pukur works, but it was not at all popular and was consequently closed down. 
On a close scrutiny of the situation, I find that quality and cost are the main 
consideration' with workers and that no scheme is likely to succeed nnle^i it 
places the canteen materials within their easy reach. 

free Uniform*. 

The Company supplies free uniforms to most of its employees. Iu the 
Traffic Section, when a joins the service he is issued 2 free uniforms and 
one uniform thereafter every sixth month. A pair of shoes is given at the 
time of joining and afterwards re-issued at intervals of 7 months. Warm over¬ 
coats are also supplied to drivers, conductors and inspectors. Driven* are in 
addition given a rain-proof coat. Uniforms are washed at the expense of the 
Company. The cost of clothing to the Company in 1943 was Rs. 1,54,326. In 
tiie Overhead Section, menials are supplied with coats, shirts and shoes. 

Soaring. 

It is unfortunate to note that the Company has not made any permanent 
and adequate arrangements for housing its workers. It was only after the bomb¬ 
ing of the city by the Japanese that it was forced to make a temporary provi¬ 
rion for housing only a limited number of drivers and conductors, with a view 
to preventing the depletion of the Traffic Staff and to maintaining their nor¬ 
mal tram service. Upto the present time the Company has rented 13 large build¬ 
ing* in the city and housed nerely 630 of their staff which is a very small pro. 
portion. A monthly rent of Ra. 3|- each is charged. The Company, on tha 
other hand, pays Rs. 6|- to Ra. 7|- pgr head per month for the quarter*. To 
facilitate messing arrangements, the services of a number of wholetim# oooks 
are made available free of oost. Light*, cots and a few pieces of furnitux* 
are also supplied free. These housing facilities, which are apparently VoO 
inadequate, have been admitted by the management to be purely a temporary 
feature and will be withdrawn as soon as circumstances permit. The other wor¬ 
kers usually live in rented houses and bvtleet scattered all over the oity. In 
many cases it has bean found that they have to travel distances up to 5 
before they can board a car. 


Msdical F»ciHtis«. 

Medical facilities granted to the operatives in th# Tramway Company are 
fairly satisfactory. Two dispensaries tinder the charge of four qualified doc¬ 
tors are maintained. Figures are not available as to the average number of 
patients treated daily iu these dispensaries. Medicines are distributed free and 
four ‘ free beds ’ in the various hospitals in Calcutta are provided for in-fcstienta 
from among the Company’s employees. 

Working Donations 

In the Traffic Section tram can are available to the public from 5 a.m. to 
12 midnight These 19 hours are divided into 3 shifts. Two of these shift*— 
morning and evening shifts—are straight and continuous without any break. 
The third shift which may be called 'office car shift’ is of the split type. Ttia 
applies only to inspectors, checkers, jamadars, and other senior traffic staff send 
sometimes to conductors and drivers. The interval between the two parts of 
this split type is 4 hours. Duties are allotted according to a system^ rOtw 
tion. Thus, the duty time for an individual changes every week. Womng 
L781DjfL 
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<ift itkfr Kagineosttg SeetioH. are 8 &.n to 5 p.m, with 4 hour interval'<6n 
««k-4»j» for,tifflft^uid 8. a.m. to 1-30 p.m. an Saturdays. There is an S-honr 
•4«*tiwfcpua *hif t.in. the Overhead Cable and Permanent 1 Way -Sections. 

’There - at* five sheds, constituting the workshop of the company. Four 
aheds have roofs of corrugated iron sheets and the remaining one has a concrete 
roof. Three sheds have three sides of stone walls and one side is open. The 
remaining two sheds have got vrtdts-’of‘tin-streets. Ventilation and lighting are 
adequate. Heights of the sheds vary from 20 ft. to 40 ft., and there is no 
congestion inside. All the sheds have large skylights in addition to sufficient 
arrangements for artificial lighting. Table L1X gives details pf each of the five 
-•bads :— 


Table LIX. 


Sheds. 


Size. 



Walla. 

Itoofn. 

t. Sew Mills 

Length. 

‘OV 

Breadth 
x 260' 

Height 
X 20' 

On thr ■ i sides pdoca. 

Corrugated sheets 

BlAoMMuth & foundry 

60' 

X 260' 

X 

36' 

Do. 

t» 

A ItfAohlneshof) & Air break 

230' 

X 60' 

X 

35' 

£>o. 

M 

4L JUaetdo Daptt. 

60' 

X 180' 

X 

40' 

Three sidee of iron sheet* 

-»» 

-WjrkdinWwilrBi.’Wheel 

230' 

x too' 

X 

36’ 

Do. 

Oonorete. 

. shop. 
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.dm t4» 1 absence of any Shelter, many of the workers buy things from 
stalls or hawkers ©wte»de the factory gate and consume them in very d»rty 
:/»»d insanitary surroundings. The management state that the lock of space has 
oiStood- -in their way of building rest shelters for workers. 

Drinking Water, Latrines and other facilities. 

In the workshop, -there are 10 taps for supply of drinking water and 15 
taps for washing purposes. There are also provisions for the supply of cool 
water. There are 26 latrines and 12 urinals. The latrines aie cleaned once a 
day and were found to be kept in a more -satisfactory and hygenic state than 
those of several other industrial concerns. Considering the number of em 
-^ldyefc* itt Hhc-•'Workshop, the arrangement for latrines and urinals appears to 
-■JHts (adequate. i&htmeB wnd urinals and water taps are provided in the depots 
-of Of 'the 'u»e tfMhe traffic-staff. 

Mo educational and ether facilities are available for the children of the 
employees in this concern, nor any scheme for the future has been worked out. 

Provident Pond. 

Twe .classes of provident funds are maintained by the Company viz., ‘ A ’ 
«ttd ‘B’ Provident Fubds. The ‘A’ Provident Fund was started in 1913. 
4 J> Provident Fuad is of a rather recent origin and was set up in the year 
»28. Membership to the ‘A’ Provident Fund is open to all permanent em¬ 
ployees above 18 years of age and getting a basic salary of Rs. 15|- p.m. 
and above. There are two types of subscriptions : (1) compulsory (2) velun- 
**ry. Under the former, eve»y member has to subscribe annually a sum equal 
hi 6 per cent. «f iris-salary. Since 1939, this rate has been raised to 6£ per 
eent. Regarding the latter any member may, on giving not less than <*ne 
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to the Manage*, sutMcwbo each further som onto and not ex¬ 
ec orting an adiWonil 5 p«p cent. pen aarHum of mg «alaiT. Up to 1980, th% 
Company contributed every year a ram equal to hali'-the aggregate amount 
of the compulsory subscription of the jpembsc* Profit* permitting, the Com¬ 
pany had the option to contribute a further sum equivalent ta half tbs, own- 
puhwry payment subscribed by the members in each year. Till 1939* thsrtfiK* 
the' Company’s subscription varied with profits and was between 30 per <M)A 
and' IO per cent, of the members’ subscriptions. Since then, this rate haa 
been raised to 100 per cent of the compulsory subscription of employees. AH 
monevs that «re not required immediately for the purposes of the fund *r* 
from time to ‘i.ne invested in approved 6eouritiea The interest weening there¬ 
from is divided pro rata among the members by book entry and the share so 
credited, is treated as members’ peraanal —hnc riptisu. Advances are made 
from members’ contribution to the fund (a) for payment of insurance premium, 
(b) for passage fare of the family when proceeding-overseas «r W » member- 
himself when making a similar journey on mediaal eartifisate, (o) to meek the 3 
expenses twit bin the meaning of PrefWdanfc. Fund Act) incidental to aevew 
illness of the member or his dependants, and fd) for.any other reason of an 
unusual nature considered propet by the Trustees. In the ease of eevemnted 
officers, sueh advance is limited to four times the basis monthly-pay not exce e d - 
ing Rs. 2.000'-. The sum so advanced oannet oxnsedi the total personal ardh- 
acription of a ruersbee. The maximum liaah in- the esse of other-employees-igf 
Rs. 1.000!-. Advances sanctioned are reaovsrad in It to Sd-sgual moottlV 
instalments, unless the masubara elect in favour of lesser instadmenta. Tntr 
interest charged is 5 per cent, per annum. In cases of dismiaaal for gross in¬ 
discipline. the employers’ contribution j# forfeited. 

In the ‘ B ’ class provident fund the rules regarding investments, in¬ 
terest on advances, rules of advances and their realisation, etc., are the same 
as in the ‘ A ' class fand. Membership is open only to, those 1 permanent 
employees who are not members of the * A ’ clan firtftfh whosh bfsis salaries, 
are not law *han Rm-20f- per month and who are not law than 18 yeara of 
age. Tb* Company’s rate of contribution is ordinarily h i gher as , i n additi o n 
to r>0 per e«nt. of the nemWa contribution* aa) aggregate anjo amounting, ur 
to 4i gee-ecot. of themat profit! iasPbaoribdil by-The Company. 

Oo-operative Credit Bodaty. 

r} Ipformatiom rsgapding the neaeunt of Indebtedness among- tbs trammvf 
operatives is not sufficiently available. The Tramway Company maintain*)*! 
co operative credit society for the benefit of the employees and the tahl^ 
below shows the number of \«orkem-who were given toSns for variou s purptBM- 
during the year ending 31a» March 1944 :— 

Tabi.b LX. 


Analytic of Iht sauna ofln&t/iMntu. 


Caaaca of low granted. 

Number of 

OMM. 

Pereeotefa 

of tfUl. 

Marriage 

688 

!!>.» 

Tmprewment of land and booee 

538 

34 8 

Rejwy*MW«fdaMa 

12 

0-8 

Pa rural azpaaaat .. 

06 

4* 

Mediaal nrrten— .. 

Tlood nriJof . 

288 

27 

14-8 

1-7 

“’rtym — . 

78 

4-* 


Rwunrka 


Iwma imi * w 
*n<jf Mtlitafp ■ foot 


P as nA* * 


ir 


Total 


1,808 


1000 



It is apparent that the bulk of the debt was on account of marriages and 
investment in land and buildings. Loans for medical expenses were also 
taken by a fairly large proportion of workmen. 

Safety Acts. 

In case of accidents it was found that these are reported to the head office 
immediately and medical aid is provided for as expeditiously as possible. Com¬ 
pensation is paid according to the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act in the Traffic Section only. Ordinary cases of injury on duty causing tem¬ 
porary incapacity to staff are given half pay which is slightly higher than what 
is payable under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. In other cases, payments 
are made according to the schedule laid down in the Act. 

Trade Unions, Strikes, etc. 

These were 3 registered unions of the tramway workers at the end of 
1943-44. These were (1) Calcutta Tramway Workers’ Union, (2) Calcutta 
Tramway Labour Union and (3) Calcutta Tramway Employees’ Union. To¬ 
wards the end of 1944, another union—Calcutta Tramways Men’s Non-Political 
Union—was registered. Of these 4 unions, the oldest is the Calcutta Tramway 
Workers’ Union which was formed in 1927 and registered in the middle of 1939. 
It is the ipost influential of the four unions and is affiliated to the All-India 
Trade Union Congress. It has also the largest membership. It represented 
the tramway worker in the last adjudication proceedings (1944) in the dispute 
between tJie Company and the employees. The table below shows the member- 
■hip and the financial position of 3 unions at the end of 1939-44 :— 


Table LXI. 

Showing number of uniona in tramways. 



Date of 

Number of 


General Fond. 



regietra- 

member* 



Expenaee. 

Cloeing 

balance 


tion. 

at the end 
of 1043-44. 

Opening 

balance. 

Income. 




Ra. a. p. 

Re. a. r. 

Re. A. P. 

Re. a. p. 

1. Calcutta 
Tramway 
Worker*' 
Union. 

28-8-80 

8,877 

3,018 8 1 

4,371 7 3 

4,110 7 3 

2,270 0 0 

3 . Calcutta 
Tramway 
Labour 
Union. 

M-4S 

188 

7 0 0 

303 8 0 

800 0 0 

8 18 0 

3 . Calcutta 
Tramway 
Employees' 
Union. 

10-4-43 

1 

417 


432 8 0 

808 8 0 

83 13 8 


Immediately after the bombing of the city towards the end of 1942, the 
workers were panicky. They demanded their share of their contribution to the 
Company’s provident fund but their request was turned down. The situation 
was worsened by the rise in the cost of living, particularly afteir the first few 
months of 1942. The growing discontent rfaulted in three strikes, in which 
nearly half the workers (varying between 2,000 and 3,000) were involved. 
The demands were^ mainly introduction of dearness allowance, increase in 
basic pay, payment of bonus, provision for privilege and casual leave, rein¬ 
statement of dismissed workers, adequate arrangements for protection against 
air raids, etc. The Labour Commissioner intervened. Most of the demands 
were conceded. The table given below gives in a nutshell the history and 
results of these three strikes. 
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After the settlement of the strike*, other disputes arose from time to time, 
the main points in the demands of the unions were dearness allowance, increase 
of basic pay. time table, etc. As no conciliation was possible, the dispute was 
referred to an adjudicator. The statement that follows gives the terms of 
reference and the adjudicator’s awards :— 

Terms of reference to the Adjudicator and his recommendations. 

“ (1) Whether the starting salary of the employees in the Traffic, Engi¬ 
neering, P.W. and other departments, including the clerical staff under Hi*' 
Company, is odequete. If not. what should be the starting pays and whether 
the pays now being drawn by these employees and their grades should be ad¬ 
justed accordingly t 

“ The starting pay of cooliea and cleaners should be raised to Its. 18 per 
month. There should be a grade for them of Rs. 18—112—22. The starting 
pay of flagmen and pointsmen rhould be Ra. 20 and their grade should be 
Ra. 20—1|2—24. Kbalaais and scrapers who are now divid'd into two grades 
should be included in the peesent grade on a salary of Rs. 18—1|2—25. 

“All clerks shoold get-a starting salary of Be. 40 and should have the 
same increment sud grades as Head Office clerks have at present. The start¬ 
ing pay of Ra. 30 fer some elcrka should be abolished- Pay clerks who at pre¬ 
sent get a starting pay of Rs. 45 should continue to be on their existing grade. 

“ No recommendations about th# Depot eafthiers are made as the employ 
•ra are about to announce revised and more favourable conditions for them. 

“'All thooe who are at-present drawing lese pay than the starting pay 
recommended above should forthwith be raised to the above rates. 

“ (2) Whether the time table existing at present places the workers at a 
disadvantage with regard to rest, unusually long hours of work or compulsory 
overtime work-at a stretch f If so, whether and how the time table should 4>e 
modified t 

“ A time table be prepared in which the following points be specially 
considered, »>»»., 

“ (a) no worker should be asktdr as a rule, to work more than eight 

hours a day as far as as practicable, 

“ (b) eempulsory overtime working should be reduced to the minimum 

necessary for carrying on smooth working, and 

“ (c) for those who have to work one 8-hour shift at a stretch, provv 

siou should be made for a 20-minute rest, if practicable. 

“ Tbe time table so prepared should be submitted to the Labour Commissioner 
for his approval before being brought into operation. 

“ (3) Whether the loss sustained by the workers without dependants as a 
result of the introduction of rationing should be compensated by cash payment 
iu the form of deducting the- amount from the workers’ ration bill as desired by 
the workers, or by supplying unrationed articles at concession rate as wanted 
by tbe employers, and what should be tbe amount in case of the former and 
what should be the articles and their concession price in case of the latter ! ’’ 

“ The lose sustained by workers without dependants consequent upon the 
introduction of rationing in the Calcutta area amounts to about Rs. 2|10|- per 
mouth. Thia amount be aet off against the ration bilk of such workers ” 
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“ (4) ! ^Vhetlur the‘ComjMny Bhatildi'opefifrae or'>ohe*p fo«J ct® teens at 
different depots foi the workers -and, if‘cheap aant»en» be opened, what ahonid 
be the kind of concession to be allowed t 

“ Canteens for supplying cooked meals to workers are neither greatly in 
dcfnand nor practicable. Canteens for supplying tea and light refreshments 
such as biscuits, Indian sweetmeats and other dry Indian eatables should Be 
•tarted at the Company’s workshops and depots, wherever practicable. These 
atould be run by the Company and managed by representatives of the wankers 
under Ibe supervision of the Company’s Labour Offioer, No contractors,eboaicl 
be -ernaloyed to run the eaateeos. The food sold at these canteens should be 
sold at cost price to the workers, and not at a profit.” 

“ (5) Whether the practice with regard to change of duty muluaUyvamqug 
die workers as was existing upto 1943 should be revived t If not, whether and 
-bow the practice existing at present on the same issue should be modified. 

“ Mutual exchange of duties should be allowed npto a maximum of -oettn 
tlaj-s per month, provided the two parties concerned give notice in writing ttPthe 
llead Starters concerned T ” 

“ (61 Whether the facilities with regard to leave as existing at present 
are inadequate 1 If so, what additional leave facilities should be given t 

“ In the case of Engineering and P.W.D. staff of the Company, a 
total of 14 days’ privilege leave per year on full pay should be allowed. These 
14 days represent the maximum lsave permissible to each -worker of these two 
categories. If the workers prefer to retain some of their present gazetted holi¬ 
days, those must come out of 14 days. These two categories of workers ^should 
also be permitted 7 days’ casual leave per year. 

“ All other workers of the Company who have completed one year's ser- 
•vtce should be entitled to 21 days’ privilege leave on full-pay or 42., days an 
half pay in each year. They should also be entitled to 10 days’ casual' leave 
ia the year, which should not-be dependent on the production of medical certi¬ 
ficates. 

“ Those of the staff who already are entitled to piore leave than retetnbmtmd- 
ed above should continue to enjoy their present leave facilities. 

“ In the case of all classes of employees privilege leave should be allowed 
to accumulate over not more than two years. 

“ (7) Whether the workers employeddb. the P.W. Department, who work 
on a temporary basis throughout their service, should be made permanent on 
fixed grades of pay 1 If so, whether their previous service should be counted 
ancl the facilities with regard to pay, leave, etc., should be determinWh-accord- 
ingly T 

11 Of the 500 odd coolies in thePrW ."Department, alt those w ho ha rp-put 
in a-total of 30 months’ service during the first three-years should bemadagwr- 
raanent. Their grade should be Its. 18—-1|2—22. The rest of the coolies of 4fre 
P.W. Department staff to whom the above qualifications of service do not 
apply should remain on a temproary basis on a fixed pay which should be 
ns. 18. The vacancies due to dismissal, defaults, etc., in the ranks *)?-perma¬ 
nent coolies should be filled up from the temporary coolies who qWftify- for 
permanency. The permanent coolies should be subject to the same leave Mies 
as all other workers of the Company arcedrding. to the Teeemnjettftitians rtfcde 
in issue No. (6). 



“ (8) Whether the advance equivalent to 3 months’ pay given to the 
workers in 1942 irrespective of whether this has been given from the provi¬ 
dent fund or not should carry any interest until it is paid up after the war 
is over in view of the fact that those workers who, having no provident fund, 
have been given this advance and have been exempted from paying any 
interest thereon. 

“ The advance amounting to three months’ pay given to all workers in 
1942 was not advance from the provident fund in the case of those workers. 
It was straight advance by the Company from its own funds. The Company 
is not charging any interest <m any of these advances. As regards the advances 
made from the provident fund, Company is not crediting interest for amounts 
which have been paid out of the provident fund balances. The present system 
of maintaining these accounts should be continued. 

“ (9) Whether the rates of dearness allowance as existing at present are 
adequate in consideration of the supply of food stuffs at concession rates, pay* 
meat of bonus, supply of uniform to the traffic staff and other privileges which 
are being or will be given tc the workers as a result of this adjudication. If 
not, what should be the increased rate T 

“ Cash dearness allowance should be increased from Ks. 10 to Rs. 16. 
Subsidised rations should continue to be supplied as at present. 

LABOUR CONDITIONS IN BUS SERVICES. 

For an ad hoc survey of the conditions of labour in buses, 13 bus owners 
in Calcutta were examined. The majority of these owners are single indivi¬ 
duals, private limited and public limited types being practically non-existent. 
There are a few private partnership firms, the shares of which are owned by 
the members of a family. 6 out of the 13 firms surveyed employ hands number¬ 
ing from 4 to 10, another 6 employ 10 to 20 and only one employs more than 20. 
Out of the 13 samples covered, 5 are owned by Punjabi Sikhs, 4 by Punjabi 
Muslims and 4 by Bengalee Hindus. Punjabis are the pioneers in this busi¬ 
ness but Bengalees are slowly and steadily taking to it. The majority of bus 
owners are uneducated. The table given below shows the number of units of 
various sizes during the time of investigation as compared to 1939 :— 


Tab lx LXin. 


Year. 

* A* 

Number of 
unite owning 
1—2 buses. 

‘B’ 

Number of 
(mils owning 

2—5 buses. 

•c* 

Number of 
unite owning 

0—10 buses. 

‘D* 

Number of 
units owning 

10—15 buses. 

Total. 

1039 

8 

3 

2 

1 

13 

1940 

6 

6 

2 

• • 

13 


A close study of the figures will show that there has been an appreciable 
increase in the number of units of size ‘ B '. The increase in the number of 
units of this class is due to the Government requisitioning of buses from one 
of thQ bigger units (size * C ’) and also due to the steady growth of some of 
the units of- size ‘ A ' since 1939. 
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Employment. 

Before ihe war employers used to engage two drivers, one ciytner, 
and one conductor for each bus they owned but, owing to the alternative 
means of ejnployment, there is at present a scarcity of trained drivers in thia 
branch of the Calcutta road transport system. Moreover, due to the decrease 
in -iie working hours of each bus caused by the shortage of petrol and the 
subsequent introduction of a ‘ grouping system ’ by the Bus Syndicate, the 
employment of two drivers per bus has become unprofitable both tor 
the employers and the drivers, the latter being daily rated worker*. 
In the year 1939 there were 82 drivers in the units surveyed but 
ibis number went down to 43 at the time of investigation, the fall in th4 
number of buses during this period being from 57 in 1939 to 32 in 1945. Th* 
rate of decline in the volume of employment among the conductor* is not *0 
sharp, the fall being from 97 in 1939 to 58 at the time of the mvsatigation 
There has been an increase in the employment figures as regards mistriei. 
Owing to the high rate charged for minor repairs in shops now-a-days, employe!* 
find it cheaper to engage mistries instead of having repairs done in wbrkshkpd? 
There has been practically no change since 1939 in the number of cleaners em¬ 
ployed in the units under review, the fall being from 29 in 1939 to 28 in 1948. 
This is due to the rise in the status of drivers. Formerly, driven did th* 
cleaners’ job but, due to a great scarcity of their supply, no driver will no# 
undertake this type of work. Table LXIV gives employment, figures in each 
occupation :— 

Table LXIV. 


Yaw. 

Number of 
Buaea. 

Total 

employment 

figure*. 

Driver*. 

Cleaner*. 

Conductor*. 

Hiatrba. 

1939-.. 

61 

218 

82 

29 

97 

• 

1945 .. 

62 

134 

43 

28 

63 

10 


The following tables give the present distribution of the bus operatives by 
(ommunities and provinces :— 

Table LXV (a). 

Distribution by communities. 


Oooupationa. 


Hindu*. 

Muslim*. 

Sikh*. 

Other*. 

total. 

Driver* 

.. 

18 

12 

13 


4> 

Conductor* 


29 

13 

11 


fit 

Cleaner* 

.. 

22 

6 

•• 


99 


Total 

69 

31 

34 


124 

Plu* 10 Miitrie* about whom particular* are 

not available 

•• 

•• 

10 





Grand total 

•• 

194 



Tabu LXV (b) 

. 





Distribution by Provinces. 



Occupation*. 

Bengal. 

Punjab. 

U. P. 

Bihar. 

Others. 

Total. 

Driven 

19 

13 

7 

4 

.. 

49 

Conductor* 

17 

13 

10 

13 

, , 

S3 

Clean err 

4 


1 

21 

9 

28 

Total 

40 

28 

18 

88 

2 

194 


LTilDifL 
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From these tables it can be seen that the majority of workers employed in 
the thirteen units are Hindus und generally come from Bengal, the Punjab, 
Bihar and U.l*. Punjabi Siklis are employed as drivers and conductors. 
Cleaners are predominantly Biliari Hindus ; Sikhs and Punjabi Muslims being 
completely absent in this occupation. 

It has already been, stated that there has been a definite shrinkage in the 
total volume of employment since 1939 in. thq units surveyed, due solely to 
conditions brought on by war. The removal of such factors as petrol shortage, 
' grouping system ’, etc., after the war will probably increase the volume of 
total employment, provided the present density of the populati.';; of CaLut'a 
is not very adversely affected. 

Classification of workers. —There is no classification of the operatives into 
‘ permanent ’ or 1 temporary ' in any of the units investigated. A * no work 
no pay ’ system generally prevails. Most of the workers are employed on daily 
rates though, in some of the units, drivers and conductors are employed on a 
commission basis. 

Graded and time scale of pay. —Interaction of demand for and supply of 
operatives during a period is the deciding factor in determining the daily 
rates of pay in this business. Graded c ;• time-scale of pay is conspicuous by its 
absence. 

Recruitment. —New hands are generally recruited through old employe s. 

Apprenticeship. —Thougl skilled and semi-skilled workers are necessary in 
this industiy it is unfortunates that there is no adequate system of apprentice¬ 
ship for new hands. The Bus Syndicate has no training centre. The system 
of training, existing in some of the units, cannot be said to be satisfactory. 

Operatives engaged in buses can be classified under three heads, i.e., 
(i) skilled, (ij) semi-skilled, and (iii) unskilled. Drivers and mistries arc 
skilled. Cleaners art semi-skilled and all conductors are unskilled, not requir¬ 
ing any qualifications except those of alertness and honesty. Licenses for con¬ 
ductors are issued by the Police and, at present, there are more licenced con¬ 
ductors than can be employed in the trade. 

Though there is no regular system of apprenticeship for conductors, they 
have to undergo a training period generally lasting from 15 to 20 days before 
they are employed. During this period, conductors are paid nothing. In one 
firm, the training period extends over 1 to 2 months. This is apparently a long 
period, the employer accordingly getting the benefit of unpaid labour. Jn an¬ 
other firm, the training period is six months but the trainee conductors ara 
given free accommodation and au allowance of Rs. 25 to Rs. 35 per month. 
This firm also trains licensed drivers over a period of three years enabling them 
4o-get accustomed to the busy streets of the city and the traffic rules in force 
and to learn how to undertake petty repairs. Thus, it is seen that in some of 
the firms .under review there are provisions for the training of conductors who 
do not require any great skill while there is hardly nay provision for apprentice¬ 
ships in skilled jobs. 

Working hours and shifts. 

In all the units the actual working period (when a bus is on the *road) 
for the drivere and conductors is always less than the total spreadover of each 
shift. In Calcutta, during pre-war days, buses used to ply from 6 a.m. to 12 
midnight. At present thej- begin to ply from C a.m. and stop at 9 p.m., i.e., 
there is a 15 hours’ bus service. This period is generally divided into morning 
and evening shifts. The morning shift usually commence.'; at G a m. and ends 
at about 1 to 2 p.m. The evening shift starts at about 2 p.m and ends at about 
9 p.m. The total spreadover of each shift is from 7 to 3 hours. The differences 
between the total spreadover and the actual working period (i.e.. the period 
when the bus is actually plying) varies according to the length of the route, 



Arrangement of trips, and the grouping Bystem introduced by the Bus Syndicate. 
Thus, the drivers and conductors have to work from a minimum of 4 hours to 
a maximum of 7-lj2 hours in each shift. The rest of the time they rest in « 
around the ‘ stand They do not therefore mind working in both the shifts in 
a day with a view to increasing their earnings. Owing to shortage in their 
su;>ply, owners themselves encourage this practice, which is certainly open 
to serious objection. A tired driver is always prone to accidents and it is desir¬ 
able that he should not work for more than eight hours a day.. The state ol 
affairs is different in the case of licensed conductors who, on account of a plethora 
in their, supply, are not generally allowed to work for moTe than one shift pet 
day. The work of cleaners is of a casual nature. There is no shift-syBtem for 
them and they work for 3 to 4 hours every day. Mistries work according Jo. 
exigencies of demand. 

Double shift work is not compulsory though bus-owners raise no objection, 
to it. Drivers who work double shifts are generally paid at the same rate for 
each shift. Registers of overtime work are not maintained and, naturally, no 
question of availability for inspection arises. 

Wagei and earning*. 

Drivers and conductors form the major bulk of the total employees in the 

trade. They are either daily-rated or they work on a commission’ basis. This 
means that they are paid at the end of each shift. Those that work on.a com¬ 
mission basis are paid at the following rates :— 

Drivers : As. 1|3 to As. 1]6 per rupee from the total gross income in 

each trip. 

Conductors : 0 pies per rupee from the total gross income in each trip. 
The commission is paid at the end of each shift and the conductor gene¬ 
rally deducts the driver’s commission and his own from the total groan 
receipts before handing over the cash to the proprietor. Mistries are paid 
at monthly rates. The wages of the mistries vary from 12 annas per day to 
Rs. 100 per month. The principle of ‘ no work no pay ’ does not apply in 
their case. They attend the garage once a day, whether there is any repair 
work or not. The wages of cleaners vary between Rs. 25 and Rs. 45 p$r 
month. Generally, those who are skilled and can do petty repairs are paid 
at a higher rate. 

Table LXVT shows at a glance the wages of the different categories of 
workers :— 

Tabu LXVI. 


CImi of worker*. 


Maximum oom- Minimum, com¬ 
mission on gross mission on gross 
{Maximum wages. Minimum wages. income (per income (per * 

rupee). rupee). t ' W 

,-*_, ,- I - ■ —m—m A -- - 



1939 

1945 

1939 

1945 

1939 

1945 

1939 

1940 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Driven on daily rated basis 

3/• 


2 - 


• • 

. . 

.. 

. . 


& 

p«r 

shift. 

& 

& 





Drivers on commission basis 


.. 

, . 

tip* 

•/i/e 

-/s/e 

•/1/3 

*/2/* 

Qonductors on daily basis 

1/8 ‘ 

% 

1 /- 

-/-/» 

-/1/3 

.. 


Conductors on commission 

s . 

• * 

• • 

•/-/» 

-/!>- 

bssis. 

Cleaners 

25/- 

eg/- 

20 /- 


• • 

• s 

•• 

pe* 

montk. 

Mistries 

., 

100 /. 

# . 

■-/«/- ' 

.. 

• s 

.. 

m 

Time keepers and other 

20 /- 

p.BU 

Sfi/- 

*0/- 


s • 

i • 

• • 

J» 


employees. 


to 

40/. 


00 /• 


00 


Changes in wages and earnings :—There has beeti an increase in the 
wages of all categories of workers since 1939, due mostly to rising prices and 
the restricted supply of trained hands. In 1939, drivers were paid Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 100 per month but, at the time of enquiry, it was practically impossible 
to employ a driver on a monthly rate. In the units surveyed, all drivers and 
conductors are either daily rated or on commission basis. Drivers are always 
willing to work double shifts and their monthly income to-day ranges between 
lU. 175 and Rs. 275 In the year 1930, they yarned Rs. 50 to Rs. ICC per month 
m a single sunt. The income of commission rated drivers to-day varies from 
Rs. 10 to R*. I2|8|- per day for double shift work. 

In the year 1989, the income of daily rated conductors varied between 
Re. -|14j- and Rs. Ij8|- per shift and they were not usually allowed to work 
double shifts. In 1945, the income of daily rated conductors varied from Rs. l|8j- 
to Bs. 2|8|- per shift. As already pointed out, there ar$ more licenced conduc¬ 
tors than can be absorbed in the trade. Some of the licensed hands have taken 
to war jobs and, after the present world conflagration cornea to an end, they 
may have a tendency to return to their original employment. The earnings 
of conductors may therefore fall. The judicious restrictions in the issue of 
lieeneea in future may act as a safeguard against apprehended fall in their 
income. 

The war time rise in the wages of the cleaners is pronounced. In 1939, 
the cleaners received Re. -|8|- to Re. 1 per day, whereas to-day their earnings 
vary from Re. 1 to Rs. 2|4|- per day. Those cleaners who are on a higher scalo 
of pay practically belong to the semi-mistry class and can do minor repairs. 

The war-time rise in the wages of all categories of workers in the trade 
must be considered temporary In this trade, as in so many others, wages ire 
determined by the demand for and the supply of the various types of workers. 
Unless the bus transport system is expanded by the improvement of roads and 
vehicle*, the present level of wages will tend to go down as a resuit of the in¬ 
crease in the number of trained hands who will offer their services. 

Wailing period .—The interval between the end of the wage period and 
the day of wage payment in the case of monthly rated workers varies from one 
day to seven days' according to the discretion of the bus-owners. 

Pro-rata system of wage payment .—Drivers and conductors, who are em¬ 
ployed on a daily rate basis, are generally paid in full for the shift for which 
they are employed, though their actual period of work may be far less than the 
total spreadover of a shift owing to the accidental breakdown of a bus and other 
reasons. In such cases, they have to go without employment in the next shift. 
At times, when the total income madq on a bus in a shift is so low due to break¬ 
down that the proprietor has to stand the loss, the drivers and conductors are 
paid only a part of their wages by mutual agreement. In some of the units 
investigated, there is a well-regulated system of a pro-rata type of wage pay¬ 
ment. For qxample, in one firm, the drivers and conductors are paid Re. 1 per 
trip in case of forced reduction of working hours in a shift. In another case, 
Ra. 2 per head are paid to daily rated workers in the event of a breakdown of 
a bus before noon. More than Rs. 2 is paid in such cases, if the breakdown 
occurs in the afternoon. In the case of a third firm, the rate of payment 
varies according to circumstances. It is evident that the income in a shift 
in which a short time breakdown takes place is one of the factors determining 
the decision of a proprietor regarding the payment of wages of that shift. 

Invohmtary unemployment and ‘ khoraki \—Mistries and cleaners being 
monthly rated do not suffer 1 involuntary unemployment ’. Drivers and con¬ 
ductors, being daily rated, have to undergo involuntary unemployment and the 
grouping system introduced by the Bus Syndicate during the war may be said 
to be an important contributory cause. The length of a route, the number of 



buses 6n & route and other factors determine the Humber of days a bus 
ply. Thus, the total number of days in a month on which a bus doea not plj 
due to the introduction of the grouping system differs from route to route. 
This period generally ranges between 3 aDd 5 days in a month. In addition, 
a bus does not ply for 2 to 4 days due to breakage, petrol shortage and other 
accidental reasons. Thus, the daily rated workers have to go without wot* 
for 5 to 9 days every month. No compensatory allowance is paid for th«i* 
days, though some of the owners give khoraki to the drivers and conductor* 
who are required to attend the garage. The kkoraki is allowed at the discre¬ 
tion of the proprietor. 

Dearness and oilier allowance .—No dearness or any other allowance is paid 
to the operatives engaged in this business. Some of the proprietors give new 
clothes to .thq operatives during the major festivals and this is the only facility 
in kind enjoyed by them. This method of giving bakhshish to the employees, 
though of some material benefit to them, is casual and haphazard. 

Fines and deductions .—Fines are not usually imposed on the worker* for 
damage caused by an accident. The cost of repairs in cases of accidents is born* 
by the management and not by the operatives. Some fines are imposed by the 
Bus Syndicate or the Route Committees for running behind or in advance ?f 
scheduled times, for late attendance and other reasons. These fines are im¬ 
posed by one set of proprietors on another set. The fine for running behind or i* 
advance of the scheduled timings varies from route to route. In case of a bus 
running late, the fine charged is paid to the owner of the next bus, because by 
running late the first bus picked up a number of passengers who would other¬ 
wise have availed themselves of the second one. By'running in advance of 
scheduled time, a bus picks up a number of passengers who would naturally 
travel in the bus which it is scheduled to follow. For the daily rated driver* 
and conductors, the question of a share in fines does not arise^but those opera¬ 
tives who work on a commission basis are affected by the late*or advance Tan¬ 
ning of a bus. 

There are two types of late fines, one for late running at the stands and the 
other for late running at the stages. A * stand ’• means the starting station and 
terminus, and intermediate stops between the stands are known as 1 stages \ 
Some important intermediate stages are also known as 1 stands e.g., Seal dab 
stand. 

Below is given the schedule of fines for late and advance running in the 
* stands ’ and ‘ stages ’ on some of the routes :— 


Table LXVII. 


Route, 

‘ 8tand ’ fine for 

late 

running. 

* Stand’ fine for 
advance 
running. 

‘ Stage ’ fine for lata 
running. 

* Stage’ fin - 
for adveno* 
running. 

1 and J A 

. Re. 1/- per minute 

As -/I2/. per 
minute. 

As. 8/- per minute 


1 and SA 

. Re. -/8/. per 
minute. 

•• 

As. 6/- per minute. 

•• 

4 and 4A 

. Re. -/8/- per 
minute. 

• * 

Aa. t/- for 1st minute and 

4/- for eaoh addi¬ 
tional minute. 

* ** 

6 A 

. Re. -/8/• per 
minute only. 

Re. -/I*/- at Ex* 
planade up. 


Aa. 4/- per minute 


10 and 10A . 

. Re. ./*/- and -/8/- 


Aa. tl~ for lat minute and 
As. ij- tor additional ad-' 
note. 
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Taklm LXVII— contd. 


‘ St»nd ’ finofor 
Rout*. late 

running. 

11 and 11 A.. Ke.-/4/-and /8.. 

12 and 12B.. Do. 

13 .. As. 13 per minute 

30 ami 30A.. As. 8 per minute 


' Stage, ’ fine for * Sfc*g e ’ fin* 

advance * Stand' lints for late for advance 

running. running. runn ing . 

As. 4 per additional minute. 

Ab. 2 and As. 6 according to 
the importance of Btagea. 

As. 2 for the let and A a. 4 
per additional minute. 

.. Ab. 4 per minute for the 1st 

two minutes and As. 8 per 
additional minute. 


From this table, it eau be seen that the ‘ stand ’ late fines vary from 4 
annas per minute to Re. 1 per minute. Generally, the late and advance fine* 
are higher on those routes on which a greater number of buses ply, e.g., 2, 2A 
and 5A routes. The importance of the ‘ stands ’ also determines to some extent 
the rate of fine. On the ‘ stages ’, the amount is generally 2 annas for the first 
minute and four annas for each additional minute, hut there are routes where 
np to 8 annas per additional minute is charged for late running at the 1 stages ’. 
On. some of the routes, a limit is put on the amount of fine imposed on a bus in 
a single * stand ’ or ‘ stage ’ during a trip. The maximum amount of fine 
that is imposed on route 5A is Its. 2 on Baliygange and Kalighat stands, Rs. 3 
on Esplanade stand and Rs. 5 on llowrah stand. On the ‘ stages ’, the maxi¬ 
mum amount varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 2j8i- according to importance. 

Compensation. 

Out ( f. the 13 units surveyed, only one paid compensation amounting to 
Rs. 28 to fi driver who remained in hospital for 10 to 12 days owing to injuries 
received in an accident. No accident register is maintained by any unit. 

Provident Fund, gratuity and other-benefits. 

There is no provident fund or any other benefit scheme in this trade. 

Indebtedness. 

It is gathered from the bus operatives thal the volume of indebtedness 
among them is not high at present. Exact figures showing the extent of in¬ 
debtedness and the rate of interest paid are not available. 


Registration and other fees. 

Registration and other fees realised from the owners of a bus can be classi¬ 
fied under I wo heads : (1) fees and taxes realised by the Government, (2) 

fees realised by the Bus Syndicate. Under the category of Government, fees, 
the following items are* important : (a) R.T.A. permit fee (route permit) 

emounting to Rs. 20 per bus per year, (b) Renewal fee for the certificates nt 
fitness (of bus) amounting to Rs. 20 per bus per year, (c) Motor Vehicle 
Tax : Rs. 30|12|- per quarter for 24-seater single decker bus and 12 annas per 
additional seat ; Rs. 45|4|- per quarter for 50 seater (double decker) with 
8 annas.per additional seat. 

Syndicate fees are of two types, i.e., (1) membership fees amounting to 
Rs. C per month for each bus, (2) route service maintenance fees amounting 
to Re 1 per bus per day. There has been no increase in the rate of Govern¬ 
ment fees since 1939 but the route service maintenance fees have been enhanced 
by the Bus Syndicate. Alt these fees are paid by the bus-owners. 

Licence fees .—Drivers and conductors have to pay licence fees to the Gov- 
ernment. For the issue of a new licence, Government realise Rs 10 each from 
the drivers and conductors. The yearly renewal fee for a driver’s and a 
conductor’s licence is Rs. 4 and Rs. 2 respectively. 



Uniforms. 

The wearing of uniforms is compulsory for drivers and conductors. The 
cost is generally borne by them. At times, some employers bear the cost of 
uniforms of old, loyal employees. This is an exception rather than the rule. 
At present, rules regarding uniforms have been relaxed to some extent because 
of the scarcity and high prices of cloth. 

Housing. 

Accommodation is not usually provided by the bus-owners. The drivers 
and conductors live in dark, ill-ventilated quarters. The condition of cleaners 
is much worse. They live in bustees, the conditions of which have been des¬ 
cribed in my report on rickshaw pullers. 

Bus owners’ syndicate. 

The Bengal Bus Syndicate and the Ballygaung Bus Syndicate are the two 
organisations which represent the interests of the bus-owners in Calcutta. 
These are formed with thi avowed object of preventing competition among 
and co-ordiuating the active. ; es of bus-owners in administrative matters. The 
only employees under the Syndicates are the time-keepers and the ticket 
inspectors. These Syndicates are not concerned with the regulation and 
standardisation of working conditions of the operatives under the various bus- 
owners. 

It appears that there is a wide disparity in the wages paid by the differ¬ 
ent owners and there is no reason why the Syndicate should not be vested with 
powers to control this aspect of the trade. 

PART IV. 

MADRAS. 

(Madras Province). 

Madras Electric Tramways. 

Madras, the third largest city in India, with an area of about 30 square 
miles and a population of nearly 10 lakhs, is .inadequately s|pved by modern 
means of passenger transport. Though the suburban railways of the S.I.R. 
and M.S.M!. Railways carry a large volume of passenger traffic, they do not 
provide sufficient facilities for transport between different parts of the city. 
There are, at present, four different motor bus, companies catering to the needs 
of passenger transport between different parts of the city but, as will be shown 
in the report on Buses, their capacity for meeting the full needs of traffic is. 
very much limited. The tramway, the cheapest and the most popular means 
of transport, fills therefore a very important place in the economy of passenger 
transport in the Madras city. 

The following data furnished by the Madras Electric Tramways Ltd give 
the available details regarding the routes and their mileage and the number of 
cars running on each route in January 1945 :— 


Table LX V III. 


Serial 
number 
of the 
route. 

Route. 

Distance in mile*. 

Number 

of 

oars. 

1 

Egmore to Royapur&m 

3—1,390 yards 

11 

2 

Barbers’ Bridge to Royapuram 

.. 6—1,335 „ 

2 


Bosotto to Parry’s comer 

.. 2—7,22 

7 

4 

Mylapore to Royapuram 

.. 7—203 

31 

.1 

Central to Purasuwalkam 

.. 2—4 457 

.7 

r. 

Purasuwalltam to Royapuram 

.. 4—1 447 


7 

Wasbcrmaupct to Mylapore 

.. 7—67 

21 


Total 

33—341 yards 

. . .Xfl 









Prom the data given below, it may be seen further that though there ha* 
been a alight decrease in the number of cars in 1941, 1943 and 1944, the volume 
Of passenger traffic Las been maintained at a very high level jnd that it has 
recorded even an enormous increase in 1944. 

Table LXIX. 


Number of passengers 

carried (in Remarks. 

thousands).__ 

27,900 

26,733 

27,568 

25,390 

22,381 \ Fall due to evacuation in the olty. 
23,513/ 

28,031 

22,031 Fall due to reduction in number of 

oars. 

3?gl71 


Employment. 

The total number of employees has risen from 1,256 in August 1939 to 
1,?94 at the end of November 1944, the reason being the increased'volume of 
traffic, as has been pointed out already. The entire labour force excepting 
61) women (62 in August 1939 and 59 in November 1944) consists of adult males. 
Child" labour is r ot employed. The distribution of workers in the d tferent 
departments of t e company is tabulated here 


Table LXX. 


Department. 

August 1939. 

November 1944. 

(1) Traffic— 


381 

Conductor* .. .; 

330 

Motormen 

229 

262 

Line cleaners .. .. 

-rA. 97 

96 

( 2 ) Workshop and Carahed— 

Workshop 

227 

302 

Carahed 

119 

106 

Watchmen and Scavengers .. 

17 

29 

(3) Permanent Way—Permanent way cool iee 

237 

218 

Total 

1,256 

1,394 


Time-rate and piece-rate -workers .—All employees are on a time-rate basis. 


Length of so vice .—The data furnished by the Company show that as 
many as 601 (4fc.2 per cent.) have put in over 10 years of service and that 
this percentage would go up to 62.4 if workers above 5 years of service are 
also taken into consideration. Nevertheless new entrants (below 1 year of 
service) form 20.4 per cent, and this is due to the fact that there has been 
in recent years a fair amount of labour turnover particularly among the older 
people, who have left the service for one reason or other. 

Table LXXI. 


Length of service a* on 1st November 1944. 

Between 0—1 year of service 
1 — 6 ,, ,, 

5—10 ,, ,, 

Over 10 yews of eervioe 


Total Percentage of eeob group to 
no. total. 


271 

20-4 

229 

17 2 

228 

17-2 

001 

45-2 


Number 

Year ending 31st Mari b. of 

oars. 

1036 

88 

1037 

88 

1038 

88 

1930 

80 

1040 

89 

1941 

88 

1942 

91 

1943 

70 

1944 

83 
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Permanent and temporary .—5 per cent, of the workers are temporary, 
partly because all new recruits are placed on probation for three months and 
partly because there is some fluctuation in employment among the permanent 
way coolies. Permanent workers are entitled to two benefits :— 

(a) Privilege ledve of 21 days on full phy in the year, and 

(b) eligibility to contribute to provident fund. 

It may be noted here that all employees, whether daily or monthly paid, 
can be instantly dismissed for certain specified offences noted in Rule XIV which 
runs as follows :— 

“ Any employee committing any of the following offences is liable to be 
fined, suspended or dismissed and the decision of the Management is final in all 
cases. 

_ “ Neglect of duty, idling and|or sleeping on duty, insolence- or insubordi¬ 
nation towards their superiors while on duty, careless work, leaving duty with¬ 
out permission, disobedience of orders, disorderly conduct, quarrelling on duty, 
collecting any moneys within the factory premises without the permission of the 
Management, absence without leave, continued late attendance, inciting 
workers to disobey Company’s orders, organising or participating in unlawful 
strikes, committing any acts liable to cause danger to other workers, committing 
offences punishable under the Indian Penal Code, or committing any other offence 
of a serious nature. 

“ Any employee asking for, receiving or accepting a commission, dis¬ 
count, present or other gratuity from any contractor, merchant, tradesman, 
clerk, shroff or other person dealing directly or indirectly with this Company 
will be instantly dismissed. 

“ In all cases where a worker commits an offence which warrants severe 
punishment he will he brought before the head of the department, if this is 
possible, and an enquiry will be held in which he will be given an opportu¬ 
nity of hearing the evidence against him and stating his case before orders 
are passed. This does not apply to employees who absent themselves with¬ 
out leave in excess "of the maximum period laid down in the Rules, or to em- 
oloyees who commit offences punishable under the Indian Penal Code. 

“ For offences of a light nature warnings will be issued but no warnings 
will be given in cases of a serious nature, the punishment for which is instant 
dismissal ” 

Apprenticeship .—There is no apprenticeship system either iu the traffic or 
the administrative sections of the company. But three classes of apprenticed 
are taken in the workshop section where facilities are available for practical 
training both for the students of the College of Engineering and the Govern¬ 
ment 8chool of Technology, Madras. The first class of apprentices • known 
as Trade Apprentices are taken as turners, carpenters, wiremen and black¬ 
smiths. The course extends over a period of 5 years during which wages are 
paid at the rate of annas 8, 10, 12, 14 and Re. 1 per day for each year res¬ 
pectively. _ On a satisfactory completion of this course, the management, at 
its discretion, may appoint any fully trained workmen in its service, should 
vacancies exist. The second class of apprentices known as Student 
LTSIDofL 



Apprentices are those who are enrolled for a diploma cousseof 
ment^otS of Technology. In the event of the xrWnagettenf chea^ 5S’* a ,^ S ' 
Ced Wffe x thcir work, they may fix them up m tfiar servic e, me t ycd cl am 
of apprentices are "Engineering Assistants who hold an ■ d«SNe or 

those who have satisfactorily competed their practical training as student 
apprentices”, as described above. Engineering assistants are engaged on a 
12 months’ probation on Rs. 100 and, if found satisfactory, are ptefled ip a jpaxi- 
mnm grade of Rs. 125. In cases where apprentices are given permanent jobs 
in the company after a satisfactory completion of their course, the term or 
apprenticeship is counted towards total- service. 


Promotion. 


There is a regular syrtem of promotion—both graded and tame scale in the 
service of the company. The grade system, introduced in 1929, classifies all 
workers into 5 schedules, each with its own time scale promotion. The follow¬ 
ing table "gives a brief summary of the system 0!f graded and time scale promo¬ 
tion now in operation. 


Table LXXII. 


Thne-tyken 

Sohedules. Division. Grade Rate of annual increment, fpr reaching 

(Daily rates). the top grade. 


I Unskttted and semi- 
bHJSb# workers. 

II Skilled workers 


As. 10 to As. 12 ? pies 


(12-year*). 


As 12 to Re. 1 2nd year 6 pies ; 3rd to 8th 1 

year 3 pies ; 9th to 12th Midyears), 
yeaarOpies. ) 

2nd year 1 onpa j. <Rd year \ . 

to 10th year S pies. 


5'Exoeptionally 
skilled workers 
in all branches. 


Rs? 1-1-0 to 
Rs. 1-5-0. 

Rs. 1-7-0 to 
Rs. 1-10-0. 

Rs. 1-11-0 to 
Rs. 2-3-0. 

Rs. 2-4-8 to 
Rs. 2-12-0. 


2nd yearoncaana; ifrd yw 
to 4th. year 6 pies. 

2nd and Srd year 1 anna ; 
4th to 11th year 9 pies. 

2nd year 1$ anna; 3rd to 
hOth yeat Spies. 


j"(ll years) 


in 


("Monthly basis). 

Rs. 17-12-0 to Re. 1 
Rs. 25-12-0. 


9 years. 


2 Rs. 20-12-0 to. Re- L upto. tha8th.yeaE, 11 „ 

Rs. 39-f2-0. Rs. 2 thereafter. 

3 Rs. 41-12-O-tp Rs, 2 In the 2nd jreaoafld 5 ,, 

Rs. 62-12-0, Rs, 3 thereafter- 

4 Rs. 55-12-0 to Rs. 3 in the Znd'yea? and 4 „ 

Rs. 62-12-0. Re. 2 thereafter. 

5 Ra. 65 to Rs, Rs, 2 , .. .. 5 ,, 

Rs, 73, 
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T-able LXXU — son id. 


Schedules. 

Division. 

Grade 

(Dafly rates). 

Rate of annuSt increment. 

Time taketf ; - 
for reaching 

the top gra*. 

IH —conti 

6 

Rs. 75 to 

Rs. 88. 

its. 2. 

" i ' sM ! ■ 

5 years. 


7 

Rs. 26-12-0 to 
Rs. 62-12-0. 

Re. 1 opto the 8th year ; 
Rt. 2 fr&tn the 9th to 
the 13thr year. Rs. 3 
from thei4th?to the 18th 
year and Ra. 2 in the 
19th A the 20th year. 

20 „ 



. (Daily wage). 



IY 

* * 

Re. 0-14-0 to 
1 -8-0. 

1 anna in the jud and the 
3rd yearand 6 pies there¬ 
after. 

19 yean.- 

v; 

1 

(Monthly basis). 

Rs. 43-12-0 to Rs. 5 Opto the- 4th year, 
Rs. 78. Rt. 2-2-0 ft the 6th and 

Use 6th year* Rs. 2-8-0 
from the 7th year on¬ 
wards. 

& .. 


o 

Rs. 83'to Rs. 
119. 

Rs. 4 id the 2nd and the - 
3nd year. Rs. 3 tbece- 
after. 

H .. 


4 n impprtant point which may be noted in connection with this scheme o£pro¬ 
motion is the low initial wage as well as the very small rate of annual ion|6- 
■tents. It is stated that where a worker reaches the top of his grade, hiaoaee 
ifl examined to ascertain whether he is sufficiently skilled to be included in 
tie next higher grade in the event of a vacancy* Moreover an allowance ; -of 
one step increase every third year (at the rate specified in each drvisioif) as 
noted in Table LXXII is ate© given to those who have reached the tap of 
their giiade. 

Labour turnover; 

From the following data of labour turnover for 1939 and 1942 it can be 
seen thht, though the percentage of total turnover was larger in 1939 ^tSpn 
in 1942( the bulk of it (11.9 per cent.) was due to workers voluntarily leaving 
the service of the company whereas in 1942 only 2.8' per cent, was due to 
voltjshtahy retirement, and that in- both the years dismissals had taken a Hetevy 
tolT-i— 

Table LXXIII. 


Average no. Permanent. Temporary. 

Year, of person* ,- -- ■ • ■ . r -*-, ,-;-»-- 

employed in Retirement. Dismissal. Voluntary. Retirement. Dismissal. 1 Voluntam. 
the year. 


1939 1,276 162 41 

(11)9) (3-2) 

1942 1,169 If 3* 

(1*«4 (2-2f (2-S) (©-(*, 



Since June 1944 the management has started a labour office for dealing with labour questions and a systematic effort 
is now being made to record labour turnover for each month under various headings as shown in table LXXIV 

Table LXXIV. 

Shewing labour turnover in the Madras Electric Tramways*. 


pH 




’Statistics compiled by the labour office of the oompany. 
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4n analysis of the data for the whole period of six months shows that 

(a) tjie percentage of those who left service at their own request is 
ofily 22 whereas the remaining 77.2 per cent, is represented by those whose 
services have been dispensed with by the Company for one reason or an¬ 
other, 

(b) 44.6 per cent, have been discharged, and that 

(c) irregular attendance has been the cause of dismissal to the extent 
qf 21.7. per cent. 

The explanation offered by the Agent of the Company for the larger 1 
volume of labour turnover in 1942 as compared with 1939 is the greater care 
now being taken to ensure a more efficient staff. Labour views this change as 
a definite attempt to throw out men with longer service. The labour union 
actually filed seven cases in the court in 1943(44 for ‘ wrongful dismissal ’ 
of its members. 

Causes of Labour Turnover. —The Labour Office in one of its monthly re¬ 
views of its work has pointed out the following four causes for labour turn¬ 
over - 

(a) Attractions of war jobs with higher pay but with comparatively 

less work. 

(b) Difficulties in controlling the heavy passenger traffic leading to 
drivers and conductors resigning their jobs. 

(c) The prohibition by the company of the system of “ mutual ex¬ 
change ” of shift duty (to be explained below) and the stoppage of pay¬ 
ment for overtime work after the introduction of 70 hours of work in the 
week (to be explained below). 

(d) Elderly, men, discontented with the present high cost of living in 
the city, retiring to their village homes. 

Absenteeism. 

Until the opening of the Labour. Office in June 1944, no attempt had been 
made to study the causes of absenteeism. The following data for 1939 and 
1943 given by the management show merely the total number of man-days lost. 
The only inference that can be drawn from the data for these two years is that 
there has been an increase in absenteeism in the latter year. 

Year. Number of man-days lost. 

1939 .. .. .. .. 6,804 

1943 .. .. .. .. 17,444 

Since June 1944, the -Labour Office hat., made a commendable attempt at 
analysing the cqusuB of^absenteeista ip each month among each class of worker^ 
m shown in tafte LXXVgiven below 



Data of absenteeism among different classes of workers m the Madras Electric Tramway Co. 
(Source : Records of the Labour Office). 
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A careful study of the data in Table LXXVI shows that :— 

(a) absenteeism is highest ampng the temporary coolies employed in the 
Permanent Way Department and among the greasers and coolies in the 
Carshed Department, (possibly because of a lack of sense of responsibility 
among temporary workmen), 

(b) the next highest -percentages of absenteeism are among the line 
cleaners, watch and ward coolies, conductors, carshed workers and motor- 
men (obviously because of the arduous character of their outdoor duties), 
and that 

(c) absenteeism is least among inspectors and store attenders (who are 
better paid and are engaged in comparatively lighter work). The very 
low percentage of absenteeism (an average of 0.41) among the permanent 
way and road gang, according to information, is due to the necessity of 
these workmen attending to their duties which are essential for the smooth 
working of the whole traffic system. 

Measures for reducing absenteeism. —With regard to the methods for re¬ 
ducing absenteeism, the Labour Officer writes as follows in one of his monthly 
reviews :— 

“ The bulk of absentees come from the junior members of the staff and 
particularly in their evening shifts, the reason being that they have to work 
under conditions of heavy traffic. To counteract this, the management 
has introduced the system of calling written explanations and serving 
notices to the absentees”. 

Further, in order to facilitate the grant of sick leave without ‘delay, the 
time of attendance of the medical officer has been changed from 9.30 A.M. to 
7.30 A.M., so that workers may send in their applications for sick leave in time 
and obtain the necessary permission as soon as the office opens. 

Standing Orders. 

The Company has framed rules and regulations for its employees with 
regard to attendance, wages, provident fund, leave, dismissals, etc. It may 
be pointed out here that the management “ reserves to itself the right to alter, 
delete, or add to these rules from time to time ”, the employees having no say what¬ 
soever in the matter. The workers complain! that these rules adversely affect 
their security of tenure and their benefits of provident fund. There is a strong 
ease for regularising all standing orders and registering them with the appro¬ 
priate authority. 

Recruitment. 

Non-technical labour is recruited directly by the Company by a selection 
from among different applicants. Since June 1944, all such recruitment ha s 
been centralised in the administrative section of the office, dispensing with- the 
old system of delegating that responsibility tq the heads of departments. Tech¬ 
nical personnel such as fitters, moulders, wiremen, etc, are recruited through 
the Madras Employment Exchange, of which .the Agent of the company is the 
President. The Company always gives preference to the sons or relatives of it* 
employees in the matter of appointments. 

Labour Officer. —As mentioned already, the Company has constituted since 
June 1944 a labour office with a full time labour officer and a staff of clerks to 
deal with all routine matters connected with labour, such as the granting of 
leave, the recommending of suitable persons for promotion, the infliction of 
punishment, etc. Though the duties of the Labour Officer have not been de¬ 
fined, it is interesting to find that he has to his credit the compilation and 
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analysis of statistics of absenteeism and turnover in a way that has seldom 
been done in other concerns. In his monthly reviews, the Labour Officer notes 
that one of his duties has been to give advice to workmen in all matters con¬ 
nected with their relations with the employers. Labour, however, does not 
view this arrangement sympathetically as the Labour officer is considered to be 
merely an executive agent of the Company for inflicting punishments, etc. I 
shall discuss below how an attempt made by the agent of the Company for the 
purpose of establishing mutual understanding and redressal of workers’ griev¬ 
ances has also been the subject of strong criticism and suspicion by the labour 
union. In fact, Labour is at present dissatisfied with the whole system of wages 
and working conditions and it is clear that there cannot be much improve¬ 
ment in the situation until the earnings of workers and their conditions of 
service are settled satisfactorily. 

Wages and Earnings. 

Wage ra^es, as referred to already, vary according to the schedules and 
divisions into which workers are classified and the scale of promotion as pro¬ 
vided for at the time when the grading scheme was introduced in 1929. No 
changes have occurred in these basic rates since then. 

Principles underlying Wage Rates. —According to the Agent’s statement, 
the rates of wages for coolies were fixed (at the time of drawing up the grad¬ 
ing scheme) “ w^th due regard to the rates given by other employers in the 
cjty ”. He adds further that the rate was higher than that paid by many 
other employers with the exception of the Buckingham and Carnatic mills. 
“ The rates for workers in the traffic department were determined by adding 
to the then existing rate the rice allowance granted during the last war i.e., 2 
annas per day ”. Skilled workers were graded into 4 divisions in such a way 
that they would receive wages from 12 annas to Rs. 2|3|- per day according to 
their ability. The 5th division was largely meant for exceptionally skilled 
men with wages ranging between Rs. 2|4|6 and Rs. 2|12|- per day. Wages 
lor drivers do not differ according to the size of the vehicle driven. • The only 
comment that may be offered with regard to these rates is that the basis was 
low and that the rate of increment was very small. 

Allowances .—The company gives dearness allowance to its workers to 
meet partially the increased cost of living due to the present war. The first 
payment of dearness allowance was in August 1940, the basis being the month¬ 
ly cost of living index for industrial workers in the city as published by the 
Madras Government. This was revised in May 1944 by introducing the follow¬ 
ing changes :— 

(1) Classifying the workers into two wage groups (i.e., those whose 
wages are Rs. 50 and below, and those whose wages are between Rs. 51 
and Rs. 100). 

(2) Providing for a uniform increase or decrease of dearness allowance 
for both the wage groups by 2 annas per point for every rise or fall of one 
point in the index number. 

(3) Fixing the scale of allowance only according to the number of days 
worked by the individual concerned. Dearness allowance for other days 
is paid only if the worker is absent with leave or if sick leave has been 
granted. 

A careful study of this arrangement shows that the scale of allowance is 
not commensurate with the increased cost of living. The Agent remarks, 
however, that this allowance is paid only during the war period, though a 
part of it may be amalgamated with the wages especially among the lower 
grades. 
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It should be added that no otbar allowances^ or bonuses are . given t* 
Vernik There is no bonus for aociaent free driving and no penalty for un¬ 
punctual running. 

The wag* period selected for the ptrrpbae of calculAtihg wajfeb and Warn¬ 
ings for 1 his report is one calender month (September 1944) for aQ exbdfyt 
three classes of workers (permanent way gang, road gang and temporary 
coolVbs) In else inb wage period is August 19*44*. 

Analysis of wages and ** rT ' fn p 

The 1,232 workers covered by the enquiry are represented by 221 SSaiplea 
whose data of actual basic wages and net earnings constitute the basis of the 
iiverafeb daily wages and earnings in different occupations. The following table 
seta out the situation with regard to average daily basic wages atfcd net darn¬ 
ings in the principal traffic duty occupations. These account for 874 empltyeas 
or 70.9 per cent, of the total number engaged in all the oceupatiobs ce ntred 
by the survey. The percentage of samples to the total number in the prinei- 
pfcl occupations is 10.5. 

Tabljs LXXVTI. 


Showing overage doty bosiii ebdget and net 

occupations. 

earnings 

#» Ike 

prinetfM 

Ottupadats. 

wfiffEsEm 

f piciyid. 

Number of 
SaApIaa 
talced. 

<JkUyt2u 

Araraor 

Motormaa (Drirara) I Orada 

ut 

17 

Bo. A. ». 
1 7 3 

He. a. ». 

3 I S 

Motor-mao (Drirara) 11 Orada 

140 

is 

l o a 

1 11 0 

Coodootora I Grade 

>18 

33 

l s e 

1 U 11 

Odddnotoht tl Orada — 

>18 

14 

0 14 S 

1 » 3 

LioWstra 1 Otrada.. 

38 

8 

0 13 7 

1 7 ,1 

n Grade 

105 

13 

0 11 1 

1 f 7 

Lorry Drivers 

6 

3 

i t ib 

1 It 4 

Tank ara. 

4 

1 

1 9 b 

i io ie 


It will be seen that the majority of traffic staff had their average daily 
basic wages above Re. 1. Average daily net earnings appear to bfe higher 
than the average daily basic wages by 10 annas to 12 annas. 

Overtime.—Overtime work is compulsory in all department*—trtA*r 
carohed and workshop—whenever neoessary. Separate registers art Hof 
maintained for recording overtime. It is recorded only in the attendance 
register and the pay slipe given to workers at the time of disbursing their 
sieges. These records are made available to workers for verification. Over¬ 
time is calculated and paid for according to the provisions ef the- Tuft— 
Factories Act of 1934. 

Deduction!. —Deductions from wages are made in respect of only three 
items, namely, contribute ns to provident fund, dues to the co-operative so- 
ciety and the grainshop. Workers have given the necessary anthorissti— 
for these deductions. 

Fine Fund. —There is no fine fund and no separate registers she msfit- 
tained for this purpose, though fines have been imposed to the extent of A stints 

• Wee* ter ^aptawbar 1*44 4<> no* oQntajn «h* lnfqhr}»*!*e etyvt tty’ dSfA* 

tyeWen of AtM yorkera. 
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during the whole of 1944. Receipts have been issued for the amount which 
has been utilised towards the cost of medicines supplied by the dispensary, 
The Agent is in charge of the disposal of the fine fund. 


Wage Period .—The dates of payment of wages and allowances are as 
follows :— 

(a) All workers on a monthly salary basis are paid on the last working 
day of every month. 

(b) Those on a daily wage basis are paid on the 7th of the succeeding 
month, or on the 6th if the 7th is a Sunday or a holiday. 

(c) Dearness allowance is paid on the 15th of the succeeding month. 

Closed Days -—Saturday afternoon and Sunday are regular closed days 
for the workshop section. There is no regular closed day for the traffic and 
the carshed sections. 


The traffic and permanent way sections work on all the days of the week, 
but they are given 4 “ off days ” in the month as per details ffiiow*n in the 
appendix. It may. be noted, however, that no wages whatsoever are paid for 
these “ off days ” and that this constitutes one of the chief grievances of labour 
against the Company. 

It may be noted further that only permanent workers are entitled to 21 
days’ privilege leave in the year and that any leave over and above this limit 
results automatically in loss of earnings. In this respect, temporary workers 
suffer more as they are not entitled to any privilege leave. 

Hours of work and shifts. 

A. Workshop .—In the workshop, the number of hours worked per week 
is 47-1J2, made up of 8-l|2 hours per day from Monday to Friday and 5 hours 
on Saturday. The details of working hours are as follows :— 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


7.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. \Monday to Friday. 

1.30 P.M. to 5 P.M. / y T 

7.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M Saturday. 


There is no shift system in this department. 

B. Carshed .—Three shifts are worked in the carshed section, the first two 
working 51 hours per week at the rate of 8-1 [2 hours per day from Monday to 
Saturday and the third shift working 48 hours (from 9.30 P.M. to 12 mid 
night and from 2 A.M. to 7.30 A.M.) from Monday to Saturday. It may be 
noted here that there is an interchange of workers from one shift to another 
at the end of each week. Moreover, one day off is given for every 7 days 
worked, according to the scheme shown in detail in the schedule of working 
hours (vide Appendix). 

C. Permanent Way .—In the permanent way department there are three 
sections—Road Gang, Overhead Gang and Breakdown Gang. The first gantr 
works 44-1(2 hours, the second gang works 48 hours and the third gang 51 
hours per week. There is an interchange of workers from one. shift to an¬ 
other in this section also'. (Details of working hours for each shift are shown 
in Appendix). 

D. Traffic Department .—There are two shifts in the Traffic Department 
The morning shift works from 5.30 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. and the evening shift 
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Works from 1.30 P.M. to 0.30 P.M, with one day off in eight days. Sera 
too at the end of each week, workers in the morning shift are transferred to 
the evening shift and vice versa, as determined by the Company. 

Three complaints are made by the workers with regard to the existing 
shift system. Firstly, no pay is given for the four * off ’ days in the month. 
Secondly, the Company does not permit any ‘ mutual exchange ’ of shift 
duties amoug the workers. Thirdly, the actual hours of work far exceed, the 
scheduled 8 hours of work and cause considerable inconvenience to them. A 
worker for the morning shift at 5.30 A. M. has to start from his house as early 
as 4 or 4.30 A.M. and return to his house only at about 3 P.M. Similarly, 
the worker in the evening shift which commences at 1.30 P. M. has to leave his 
.house at about 12 noon and return to his house only at about 11 P.M. This means 
that meals are to be taken at nntimely hours. Some of the drivers and con¬ 
ductors affirmed that they suffer frequently from dyspepsia and gastritis on 
account of their taking meals at odd hours. 

Working Conditions. 

A. Workshqp .—The workshop is a pueca masonry construction and is 
well-ventilated and well-lighted. Roofing is high and there is no complaint of 
heat. The total floor area per worker is 128.75 sq. ft. Flooring in certain 
parts is broken and has not been cemented. Machinery is properly guarded. 
Premises are clean. There have been no remarks by the Factory Inspector in 
/aspect of any aspect of working conditions except once with regard to lime¬ 
washing of walls. 

B. Carshed .—The carshed also is a high-roofed (though with corrugated 
sheets, well-ventilated and well-lighted) masonry construction. But there 
are no separate latrines or urinals for the workers attached to thft section. Ncf 
>afrangementfl have been made for the supply of drinking water. No washing 

facilities are provided. 

C. Traffic Section .■—Working conditions in the Traffic Department may be 
analysed with reference to each of the following important classes of 
workers .— 

v ■*" 

(1) Drivers. —(a) The Driver’s platform is fully crowded, when traffic is 
heavy which makes it difficult for him to operate the breaks easily and success¬ 
fully. It is suggested that the drive* ’s platform should be fenced completely. 

(b) The only provision for giving a signal by the driver is to sdanff the 
leg bell ”, which causes considerable strain to the foot leading, as it is alleg¬ 
ed, even to hydrocele. 

(c) Single ears are equipped only with hand breaks unlike bogie cars 
which are provided with vacuum breaks. Since no new cars have been im¬ 
ported during recent years and since old cars have not been overhauled satis¬ 
factorily, hand breaks in several cars are alleged not to be in proper working 
condition. It may be noted, however, that there is testing of breaks by the Police 
Department at the time of issuing the licensee and the opinion of the drivers 
must therefore be treated with caution. 

(d) There is no protection against rain, as all the sides of the driver’s 
platform are open and ar there is no glass protector except in a few cars. This 
exposure to sun and rain makes the drivers liable to frequent ailments of eold, 
cough and fever. 

(e) Nor is there any protection against dust. The company does net 
supply goggles to drivers. Some of them complained that their eyes are badly 
•fleeted. 
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(f) Drivers have to keep standing iq the sgme postyr^ fyf qight bottrs at 
a stretch and this causes swelling of legs in the case of anaemic persons. 

(2) Conductors —In single cars, tliere is only one conductor for i taming 
He is pot able to cope with the heavy traffic (hiring office hours and 
evening, though wrong punching or shortage of cqsh and the non-issuing 
tickets are severely punisUed by the Company. There are two conductors' in 
Jjpgie cars, but if one of them happens to be on leave and if no substitute is 
gvailable, only ope conductor has to manage the whole traffic. Conductors are 
avowed to carry any private cash with them even for buying their tiffin 
W meal*. 

Ip addition to the points noted above, drivers a n d conductors experience 
the following common difficulties :— 

(a) Much time is lost in coming to and going from the place of work. 
The ‘ actual ’ hours of work are therefore much more than the scheduled 
8 hours. 


(b) The 10 minjites ’ time allowed for chota kaeri in the morning ip in* 

ttffishant. 

(c) £)bp%r* provided for taking meals in different parts of the city are 
ipSpffipieat apd inadequately provided with amenities. 

(d) No wages are paid for the ‘ 4 off-days ' granted tp them in a month. 

(*.) Hntil 4-P r i' !944, conductors and drivers were allowed to arrapge 
fftr ‘ mutual exchange ’ of shift duties among themselves after inform¬ 
ing the office. This has been stopped by the management since April 
on the. ground that it leads to confusion, besides making it difficult 
for the office to locate the responsibility for any accident for the car or 
for passengers ppon the persons actually responsible for the same. 

(f) The uniform supplied afr present (one cap, 2 coats and 2 pants per 
year) is insufficient and no ‘ washing allowance ’ is given. 


(g) Upto April 1944, conductors and motornjen were paid overtime 
wpgea f° r *11 work done over and above 54 hours per week. But after 
the introduction of the system of 70 hours of work in the week, and the 
provision tbj»t every one should take one day off compulsorily on tire 8th 
day, there is no scope for overtime earnings at enhanced rates, because 
they are now paid only at the normal rates of wages upto 70 hours per 


(3) Line cleaners. —(a) No uniform or footwear is supplied to them. 

(b) Tools for line-cleaning are to be procured by the workers themselves 
—the difficulty of securing iron parts for the cleaning brush is felt very keen¬ 
ly at present. 

(c) No goggles are supplied as protection against dust. Nor are any 

r*jn coats sqppnad. 

Sheltert ,—In tfye workshop section, there is * tiffin jffiftd (47 ft. X 36 ft.), 
roofed with corrugated sheets. There are two taps attached to it, but most of 
the employees prefer to take their meals in the open rather than in the shed. 
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Pot the worker* in the traffic department, 9 covered sheds* have been built on 
all important routes and the feiloeribg'table gives'this details regarding the 
amenities available in each :— 

Ta»l» LXXVIII. 


Provision 


Location. 

Area 

(in Sq. it.) 

for taking 
meal*. 

Tele¬ 

phone. 

Lavatory. 

Tap. 

Reau^k 

1. Parry’* corner 

.. 104-35 

Provided 

1 

XU 

XU 


t. Caatoma Home 

.. 401-5 

n 

1 

1 

1 


8. Royepuram 

.. 388 

n 

XU 

1 

1 


4. Waahermanpet 

123-12 

t$ 

1 

XU 

XU 


6. lee Home Road 

9 

ii 

1 

•• 

1 

Pointfmaa’a Rank. 

6. Broadway 

_ 115 

Not 

provided 

XU 

XU 

XU 

Intended tog the 
ahroofe. 

7. at tax Road 

100 

Provided 

XU 

XU 

XU 


8. Lux Char oh Road 

171 

II 

1 

1 

1 


9. Chintadripet 

14 

l« 

XU 

XU 

XU 

Intended for 
1U * n W- “ 


Under the A.R.P. scheme, the Company has built a few shelteifc within 
it* premises. There are altogether 6 blocks of such shelter^—8 near Ihe work¬ 
shop, 1 near the blacksmithy section, and 2 ntear the winding department, Under 
the same scheme, two fire engines have been stationed and 1Q0 w ork ma n g n- 
rolled as volunteers. 

Welfare Activities. 

There are 4 flush latrines with 39 seats. These are kept clean. There are, 
however, no separate urinals either for men or for women. These latrines at$ situ¬ 
ated at the western end of the workshop and are therefore not easily accessible to 
the workers in the carshed department. There are no washing facilities except tho 
provison of taps, which are located at different places—one near the workshop, 2 
near the tiffin shed, one near the winding department and one by the side of an 
4.R.P. shelter. No cool water is supplied in summer and workers use only 
the tap water for drinking purposes. 

There is a dispensary attached to the two allied concerns namely the 
Madras Electric Tramways and the Madras Electric Supply Corporation under 
the charge of a wholetime L.M.P. Doctor who is paid a monthly salary of 
Rs. 200. He is available at the dispensary from 7 A.M. to 11 A.M. and from 
1 P.M. to 4 P.M. on all days 6f the week except Sunday, afternoon. Twb com¬ 
pounders are also attached to the dispensary, who work by turns. The system of 
medicine is allopathic. 

A detailed analysis of the cases treated in the dispensary for a period of 
6 fortnights from 15th September 1944 to 30th November 1944 i* shown in 
Table LXXIX 

' Called tank* ’ in Medina, 
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A. study of the data in this table shows j— 

(1) that the average number of oases treated per fortnight is 1,236, 

(2) that the number of eases treated is the' highest in October, (the 
rainy month) among the workers in the traffic department obviously be 
cause of their exposure to' rain. 

(3) that in all the other months, the largest number of eases treated 
belong to the workshop section, cuts and injuries being responsible for 
the same, 

(4) that no cases of diseases of the urinary system have been reported 
during these 3 months. 

The doctor says that he has treated swelling of legs in the case of a few 
anaemic persons among drivers (caused by their constant standing posture), 
but that none of the other diseases treated by him in the dispensary can be 
considered to be occupational in character. 

When new recruits are selected, there is a regular medical examination. In 
addition, there is also an eye test for drivers once a year conducted by the eye sur¬ 
geon of the Government Opthalmic Hospital, Madras. There is no periodical 
medical examination for other types of workers. 

The cost of medicine supplied from January to December 1944 is shown 
in the following statement :— 

Rs. As. Pa. 

January to March .. ,. 453 18 0 

April to June .. . „ .. 378 8 0 

July to September .. .. .. 463 10 0 

October to December .. .. .. 517 2 0 

Total .. 1^813 3 0 

The management has not provided any canteen for ita workers in any of 
the departments. Nor is there any creche for women workers. No facilities are 
provided for the education of workers’ children. 

Orainshop .—The management has started a grainshop. It is open during 
the working hours. Rice, wheat and black gram are supplied at controlled 
rates. The number of ration cards registered with the shop is 1,364 and. on an 
average, 600 bags of rice are sold everv month. Sales during December 1944 
(upto 28-12-44) amounted to Rs. 19,193|1|3. The godown and office rooms for 
the shop have been provided free of rent by the management. 

Co-operative Credit Society.— The Company started on 17th March 1948 
a co-operative society for the benefit of its workers. According to the latest 
audited statement, the number of members is 957 with 5,006 shares and a total 
paid-up share capital of Rs. 24,430. The office room is provided by the 
management free of rent, and, upto the end of 1943, it paid also the salary 
of the clerk attached to the society. The maximum borrowing power of indi¬ 
vidual members is Rs. 200. At the end of the last co-operative vear (30th 
o DC o amoun t of long term ’loans disbursed to members was 

Rs. 8,300 and the society has earned so far a net profit of Rs. 1,824131- 

Trade Unions. 

Workers in the Madras Electric Tramways (Ml.E.T.) and the Madras Elec¬ 
tric Supply Corporation have organised themselves into a single trade union. It 
was started m September 1935 and registered in June 1936. There was how¬ 
ever an earlier union in existence which bad been started in 1918 and recognised 
by the management. After the strike of 1937 (to be referred to below) the two 
unions were amalgamated into one. The present membership of the union im 
on 31-12-1944) is 1,714. p 
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The monthly fuhcoription is 4 snnss tot atran YAaUtt whoae daily wige* 
are 14 uda 'and WWvi ind 2 hhn*s for others. WoW&t iflWablBW pay only 
otie anna per month. The affairs of the union are managed by an executive 
ctmmittee consisting of a president, two viee-preBidenta, one genera! secretary, 
one assistant secretary, one treasurer, one publicity officer, and 20 other mem¬ 
bers, all elected by the general body. All but three among the members of 
the executive are workers. By successful negotiation with the management, 
the union has been able to secure the following concessions for its members :— 

(1) Increase in the period of privilege leavo fox permanent workers 
from 15 to 21 days. 

(2) The opening of a new dispensary and a tiffin shed at Basin Bridge 
for tbe benefit of the Madras Electric Supply Corporation workers. However, 
there has been no agreement whatsoever regarding wages, terms of service, 
etc., between the union and the management. 

Works Committee. 

Since the beginning of 1944, the Agent of the (-ompany has made an attempt 
to constitute a works committee for the workers. Four meetings of the committee 
wife held from January to May. Subjects like absenteeism, tho appointment of 
two conductors for bogie oars, the revision of dearness allowance and the payment 
of wages for the four off days in the month for conductors and motormen were 
discussed. The workers' union ia opposed to it as it is likely to undermine its 
own influence. There have been no meetings of the Works Committee since 
May 1944. 

Strikes. 

During the last 15 years, there was only one strike in the Madras Electric 
Tramway Company. The following account, taken from the Administration 
Report of the Madras Labour Department for the year ending 31st March 
1937, describes briefly the causes and resulta of the strike :— 

".A Section of tire employees of the M.E.T. started the Madras Tramway 
and. Electric Supply Workers’ Association in 1935, as a rival union to the 
Madras Electric Tramways and Supply Corporation Employees’ Union started 
in 1918 and recognised by the management. Due to the non-recognition of the 
njkw union by the management and the dismissal of the secretary of the union 
for insolent and impertinent behaviour, about 250 conductors and motormen 
struck work on the morning of 2nd March 1937. The service was maintain' 
eel with the help of workshop-men, inspectors, and ex-employees. Fifty strikers 
voluntarily returned to work oh 3rd March 1937. Twenty-five strikers returned 
to work on the morning of 7th March 1937 and the rest resumed work on the 
nforning of 8th March 1937,- subject to the following conditions : — 

(1) p fine of 3 days’ pay to he imposed on the strikers, 

(2) they should be on probation for a period of 3 months, 

( 3) their increments should be stopped for a year, and 

(4) they should lose their seniority. 

“ The Secretary and 7 others w^ose record was continuously unsatisfactory Were 
not taken back 

. The union, however, sucoeeded in getting relief under the Trade Disputes 
Act of 192§. The Government of Madras appointed a High Court Judge as 
an arbitrator and referred the dispute to him. The arbitrator gave his decisior 
in favour of the union and held that the Company had victimised its employees 
on account of their association with it. The management reversed all its pre¬ 
vious decisions and took back all the vicitimised employees. 

Safety Acts, etc. 

Otily the 4roftMop add the car shed department* oome under the Indian 
Fabtcriee Art of lfw. Alt the provisions of the Aot have been complied with- 
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in these departments as no remarks (except one yfith regard to the limit * 
washing of walls) have been made in the Factory Inspection Book during the 
past 10 years. The dates of visits of the Factory Inspector are given below 


23-7-1934 

14-3-1939 

2-8-ms 

0-4-1940 

21-1-1030 

1-3-1941 

27-4-1937 

30-5-1942 

22-10-1937 

0-2-1943 

29-3-1938 

7-7-1944 


The provisions of the Electricty Act, the Payment of Wages Act and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act are duly observed. Abstracts of these Acta 
are displayed in prominent places. No cases of occupational diseases have been 
reported during the last 10 years. 

Accidents .—No major accidents occurred in the concern in 1944. The 
total number of minor accidents was 170 and the total compensation paid 
amounted to Ea. 747[10|3. 

General. 

The Company has started a provident fund scheme for its employees. The 
total number of members contributing to the provident fund as on 30th Novem¬ 
ber 1944 is 1,011. According to the latest audited statement (30th June 1944) 
the aggregate amount contributed by the employees (at the rate of one anna in 
the rupee of their monthly wages) is Rs. 197,760|5|5 and au equal amount has 
also been contributed by the management. The rate of interest varies from 2-112 
pies to 3-112 pies per rupee per annum according to the interest earned from 
investments which are all in government securities. The important condition 
attached to contribution by the employer is the good behaviour of the employe*. 
Rule 19 of the Provident Fund Rules empowers the management to pay only the 
aggregate amount subscribed by the employee in case of his dismissal, irrespective 
of the length of his service and the worker, who voluntarily retires alter a continu¬ 
ous period of less than 5 years’ service, will be paid only his own contribution 
together with the interest thereon standing to his credit at that time. In case 
of retirement between 5 and 10 years of service, the employee is paid only half 
the amount of contribution by the company together with the interest thereon 
The full amount of the employer’s contribution is given only in oases of continu¬ 
ous service for a period of 10 years or more. 

Gratuities .—Before the introduction of the provident fund on 1st July 1931, 
the Company had a scheme of gratuity for its workers started as early as January 
1920. Workers, who were on the gratuity fiyid on 1st July 1931 had the option 
of becoming members of the provident fund, thqugh none was allowed to enjoy 
the benefits of membership in both. At present, there are only 34 members 
of the gratuity fund. The aggregate amount standing to their credit as on 
31st December 1944, was Rs. 84,250. 

There is no pension scheme. 

Civil Condition. 

The sample enquiry into the civil condition of workers employed in Tramways 
in Madras covered 133 workers. Of these, 132 were literate. 125 were Hindu*, 
7 Muslims and one Christian. Of the total sample, 113 were married. 

Dependency .—The number of samples without any dependants to support 
was 3 only. The number of dependants supported by the remaining 130 sampUt 
is shown in Table LXXX. The total number of dependants was 589 which ftat 
L781Dof L 
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4.5 as the average ntimber of dependants on samples other than those without 

(tei cndants.:— 

Tabus LXXX. 

Showing the size of the family. 


Number of dependants 

Nil 

1—2 

3- 4 5—6 7 and above. 

Number of families 

3 

23 

45 45 17 

Indebtedness. 


The total amount of debt on indebted persons was Rs. 32,050. This debt 
was payable by 99 samples, of whom none was without-dependants. Thus, 74.4 
per cent, of samples were in debt and the average amount of debt on indebted 
persons was Rs. 324. As in the case of other classes of workers, it is seen from 
tables LXXXI and LXXXII that indebtedness, both in its incidence and fse- 
quency, tends to increase with the size of the family. Among larger families, 
the incidence of debt is both heavy and more widespread than in smaller 
families :— 

Tabus LXXXI. 

Showing indebtedness of families according to the number of dependants. 

Number of dependants . . Nil 1—2 3—4 5—6 7 and Total. 

above. 

Number of families .... 12 35 37 16 99 

Amount of debt (Rs.) . 2,650 11,070 11,530 6,900 32,060 

Average amount of debt per in¬ 
debted family (Rs.) .. .... 221 342 312 393 324 

Table LXXXII. 

Showing percentage of families in debt. 


Size. 







Percentage. 

No dependants 

1—2 

3—4 

5—6 

7 and over 

All families 



•• 




62-2 

77-7 

82-2 

88-2 

74-4 


Table LXXXIII shows the distribution of indebted persons according 
to the amount of debt. The high per capita indebtedness is revealed by this 
table at a glance, for over 80 per cent, of indebted persons are in the two 
largest groups :— 

Table LXXXIII. 

Showing distribution of indebted persons acoording to the amount of debt. 

Number of Number of Debt Debt Debt Debt 

persona in persona free between between between over 

debt. from debt. Re. 1—50. Re. 51—100. Re. 101—200. Re. 20Q. 

r~ -1 t -— A -> t -*— —> t —- — > t —- K -1 r - K -' 

No. %age to No. %age to No. %age of No. %age of No. %age of No. %*g® of 

total. total. persona persons persons persons 

in debt. in debt. in debt. in debt. 

•9 74-4 26 25-6 17 17-2 *5 35-4 47 47-4 
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Analysis of indebtedness according to its tauiw ii sboWn by table LXXXIV. 
Altogether 120 loans were taken by 99 indebted persons on various occasions. 
Of these, over 81 per cent were for financing marriages and domestic needs. 
They accounted for over 76 per cent, of total indebtedness. Loans for liti¬ 
gation, sickness, expenditure or outlay on. death ceremonies were remarkably 
small. Ancestral debt was responsible for over 10 per cent, of debt interest, 
but it was confined to two samples only. 

Tablx LXXXIV. 


Causes of debt. 

Number 
of loans 
taken. 

Percentage 
of all 
loans. 

Amount of 
debt. 

(Rs.) 

Percentage 
of total 
debt. 

Average 
amount of 
debt (Ra-) 

All oauses .. 

120 

100 

32,060 

100 

324 

Marriage 

25 

20'8 

8,770 

27-4 

361 

Sroknees 

9 

7-8 

1,480 

4-5 

161 

Death 

7 

58 

880 

2-7 

121 

-Litigation .. 

1 

0-9 

1,000 

3-1 

1,000 

Purchase of land 

3 

2-8 

810 

2-8 

270 

Domestic needs 

73 

60-8 

15,770 

49-2 

216 

Miscellaneous 


.. 




Ancestral .. 

2 

1-7 

3,400 

10-6 

1,700 


Table LXXXV gives an indication of the burden of interest charges oh 
indebted persons. Only 3 per cent, of toal debt was interest free. Nearly 
70 per cent, of it paid interest below 12-1|2 per cent. :— 

Tabu LXXXV. 

Showing rates of interest paid on loans. 


Rate of interest. 

Free from 

Up to 

<4% to 

12*% to 

18|%to 

Over 


interest. 

«*%■ 

12i%- 

m%- 

3H%. 

37*% 

Amount of debt in Rupeea 

950 

6,960 

18,170 

8,100 

3,620 

1,380 

Percentage of total debt. 

3-0 

18-6 

86-2 

6-5 

11-0 

4- 


Horning. 


The survey of the heusing conditi on of T ramway workers in Madras cover¬ 
ed 9" dwellings of which, as table LXXXV! shows, 90 or 93.8 per cent, were 
♦ne-room dwellings, comprising 104 rooms in which the number of occupants 
at the time of enquiry was 475. Thus the average density of racupancy in. 
the dwellings covered was 4.6 persons per room of an average area of 82 square 
feet *.— 

Tabu LXXXVl. 

Showing number of dwellings of different sites. 



Siae. 



Number of 
dwellings. 

Percentage of 
total. 


One room 

Two rooms 

Three „ 

.. 

•• 

00 

5 

93-8 

6-2 


Four „ 

4 • • « • • 

. ■ 

i 

1-6 



Total 

•• 

96 

400-0 


As table LKXjXT/II shows, the density of occupancy in one-room dwel¬ 
lings was 5 (persons fJer room or 0.4 persona higher than the average density 
for ail dwellings. (55 le percentage of room* subject to this high density^ os 
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table LXXXVIII indicates, was 86.5, but the percentage ’ of occupants sub¬ 
ject to the density was still higher at 94.3. It follows that the great majority 
of workers were living 5 to a room on an average :— 

Table LXXXVII. 


Showing density of occupmcy in dwellings of different sizes. 


SUe of il\7 filings. 

Number of 
dwellings. 

Number of 
rooms. 

Number of 
oooupants. 

Density of 
occupancy. 

One room .. 

90 

90 

448 

60 

Two roomi 

0 

10 

22 

2-2 

Throe „ 

. . 


. . 


Four „ 

1 

4 

5 

1-3 

Total 

96 

104 

476 

4-6 


Table LXXXVIII. 


Six# of dwellings. 


Peroentage of habit¬ 
able rooms to the 
total number of rooms. 

Percentage of occu¬ 
pants to total 
number of ocou- 
pants. 

One room .. 

e . . , 

86-6 

94-3 

Two rooms 

. . 

9-6- 

4-6 

Three „ 

. . 

. . . . 


Four „ 

.. 

3-9 

11 


Total 

100-0 

1000 


The nature and extent of amenities enjoyed by the dwellings covered by the 
survey are shown in tables LXXXIX (q,) and (b). None of the houses had 
»ny subsidiary accommodation to supplement living rooms. Verandahs were 
found in 65.6 per cent, of dwellings, courtyards in 2.1 per cent. only. More 
than two thirds of the dwellings had no kitchens, which means that the 
majority of workers had to do their cooking in their living rooms or verandahs 
wherever available :— 


Table LXXXIX (a). 


— 

j Subsidiary ; 

j Rooms. 

j Verandah. 

Courtyard. 

Kitohen. 

(Number | 
of 

rooms. 

, Number 
| of dwel- 
| lings. 

With 

iWith- 1 
■ out. 

i 

With. 

With. 

out. 

With. 

With- 

out. 

No. % 

No. % 

No. % 

All dwellings 

. | Nil 

Nil 

03 66'6 

1 33 

1 2 2-1 

' ' 

94 

23 24 0 

73 

One-room dwellings 

1 « 

tt 

61 67-8 

1 29 


90 

22 24-4 

68 

Two room dwellings 

.1 

tl 

| 2 40-0 

j 3 

| i 20-0 

4 

1 200 

1 4 


Contrary to expectation, bath rooms were found in 13.5 per cent, of dwellings, 
the majority of which were one-roomed. The percentage is rather small, but 
it presents a contrast with reports from many other centres, which showed 
that the complete absence of bath rooms was almost a universal phenomenon. 
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34.4 per cent, of dwellings had latrines, almost all df which were inde¬ 
pendent and private. The occupants of other dwellings had to resort to pub¬ 
lic latrines. Water supply facilities were confined to common private taps 
in the case of 75 per cent, of dwellings. The others had to resort to public 
taps. 

No house was fitted with eleetric light. In respect of ventilation, all 
dwellings are described as very unsatisfactory while less than 10 per cent, of 
dwellings enjoyed satisfactory drainage facilities. 

Bus workers in Madras City. 

The motor bus has become an exceedingly cheap, flexible and convenient 
means of passenger transport both in the city and the countryside. The deve¬ 
lopment of suburbs in recent years has indeed intensified this need and.it may 
be stated confidently that this progress is bound to be accelerated during the 
post-war period. But the existing services cannot be said to be either adequate 
or efficient. The suburban railways do not greatly benefit the congested parts 
of the city. The available mileage of tramway is only 33 and the routes covered 
are also confined to only a few parts of the city. Hence the motor bus is left 
as an important agency of public transport catering to the needs of passenger 
traffic in different parts of the city. 

Prom the data given in Table XC it can be seen that there are, in all, 113 
buses plying Within the limits of the city of Madras, covering a total route 
mileage of 88.9. Needless to point out that the service requires further ex¬ 
pansion to meet the increasing needs of passenger transport in the city :— 


Table XC. 


Serial 


Code No. of the bus companies and the 

Distance 

No. 

Route. 

number of buses permitted in each 

in mile* 

of 


route for eaoh oompany. 

between 

the 



the 

route. 



termini 




of eaoh 




route. 


2 3 4 5 


1 Triplioane to Parry's oomer .. 10 .. .. .. 3-6 

2 Triplioane to Mint Buildings 4 .. 4 4-5 

3 Mylapore to Parry’s oomer .. .. .. .. 16 0-0 

4 Mylapore to Boyapurazn 5 8-6 

5 Adyar to Parry's comer .. .. .. .. .. 0 7-9 

6 M.U.Q. to Tondiarpet .. .. .. .. .. 4 4-1 

7 Perambur to Parry’s oomer (via 

oentral station) .. .. .. .. 15 .. 6-4 

8 Perambur to Parry’s oomer (via 

Basin Bridge) .. 2 .. 2 2 5-7 

9 Tyagaraja Nagar to Parry’s oomer 

(via Egmore Rly. station) .. .. 8 .. .. 7-4 

10 Tyagaraja Nagar to Parry’s oomer 

(via Pantheon Road) .. .. .. 4 .. .. 7 • t 

11 Tyagaraja Nagar to Parry’s oomer 

\via Mount Road) .. .. .. 4 .. .. 0*3 

12 Tyagaraja Nagar to Triplioane (via 

Lus Church Road) .. .. .. 0 . .. 4-9 

13 Tyagaraja Nagar to Triplioane (via 

Pycrofta Road) .. .. 2 2 .. .. 4-7 

14 Kellys’ Road to Mint .. 3 .. 3 .. 3*7 

15 Amji Karai to Parry’s corner .. .. .. 0 .. 4-4 

16 Kelly’s road to Mount Road .. 8 3-3 

30 


Total 


21 


12 


88-9 










Units selected .—For a survey of labour conditions among the bus workers, 
five* bus companies which operate in the city and its suburbs have been taken 
up within the orbit of this inquiry. 

Employment. 

From the data given in Table XGI below, it can be seen :— 

(1) that there lias been an increase of employment both in the trap*, 
port and the workshop departments of two of the bus companies for which 
alone data arc available for comparison between August 1940** and 
December 1944, and 

(2) that, taking into consideration the total employment at the time 
of the present enquiry in December 1944, workers in the transport de¬ 
partment constitute nearly 70 per cent, of the total number of workers ; 
the workshop department being responsible only for the balance of about 
2d per cent. 


Table XCI. 


Transport. Workshop. 


8erial number 
of Company. 

August *40. 

December 

1944. 

Increase 
( + ). 

August ’44. 

December 

1944. 

Increase 

(+)• 

1 

166 

182’ 

+ 17 

68 

63 

+» 

1 

186 

214 

+ 29 

43 

175 

+ 13t 

S 

, . 

84 

tjnn^S&HHr 


96 

, , 

4 

*• 

466 

iY .4 if 

•• 

110 

*• 

Total 


935 



444 

.. 

Percentage 

• • 

67-8 



32-2 

•• 


The entire labour force is employed and paid directly, there being no con¬ 
tract labour in any form either in the workshop or in the transport depart¬ 
ment. All workers are adult males and there is no employment of either women 
or children. 

Length of service .—No records are maintained by any of the bus com¬ 
panies and hence the following data given by the managements of two 
companies should be regarded only as an approximate estimate of the length 
of service of the operatives ns in January 1944 :■— 

Table XCII. 


Serial - 
number 
of 

Company. 

Year of starting the concern 
and department. 

Between 

0 and 1 
year. 

Between 

1 and 5 
years. 

Between 

6 and 10 
years. 

Over JO 
years. 

1 

1938 Workshop 

76 

15 

5 

Nil. 


Transport 

11 

Nil 

73 

Nil. 

2 

1936 Workshop 

66 

100 

25 

Nil. 


Transport 

31 

100 

20 

Nil. 


*It may be noted here that one eompany has been taken over since April 1944 by 
another with the result that the actual number of units for enquiry is only four. Its 
indentity, as a separate unit, is however kept up temporarily for the purpose of regis¬ 
tration in the Police Department. One of the bus companies operates in the suburbs' 

of Madras. 

••Data for August 1939 are not available. 
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Apprenticeship, promotion, etc .—There is no system of aprentieeship m 
any of the four units either for supervisory or for ordinary posts. Nor is 
there auy system of graded or time-scale promotion. All increments in wages 
both in the workshop and the transport sections are determined (according 
to the statements of the managements concerned) on the basis of the merits 
of each individual. The president of the Madras Motor Bus Drivers’ Associa¬ 
tion in his memorandum, however, alleges that promotion is not based on 
merit or period of service but on nepotism. 

Permanent and temporary workers. —There is no classification of workers 
as temporary and permanent though the workers, through their trade union, 
demanded and bus owners also agreed as early as 1!)40 to confirm all 
the staff according to the order of seniority*. In fact, as per conditions laid 
down, in the service agreement form of one of the bus companies, workers are 
liable to be dismissed at any time without notice. The president of the 
Madras Motor Bus Drivers’ Association says that jobbers play an important 
role in such dismissals as they take bribes from the applicants for appoint¬ 
ments and “ as each new appointment brings them fresh bribes ”. 

Labour turnover. 

As there are no service records of employees, data relating to labour turn¬ 
over had to be collected only from the attendance registers and pay rolls. The 
data so collected in respect of one of the sampled units show that 55 out of a 
monthly average of 148 workers in the Engineering Department and 20 out of 
a total of 128 workers in the Transport Department were actually dismissed 
during the course of one year (1943). In another company, during the same 
period (1943), there was a turnover of 22 out of 74 in the Engineering Depart¬ 
ment and 39 out of 113 in the Transport Department. No details are shown 
either in the attendance register or in the pay roll whether they were dismissed 
or left the service voluntarily. A third bus company dismissed all jts regu¬ 
lar and recognised staff of inspectors, when they demanded an increment in 
their wages. 

Absenteeism. 

The attendance registers and pay rolls constitute the only source of informa¬ 
tion for calculating absenteeism but no details are available therein for study¬ 
ing the causes thereof. The data in table XC1II with regard to absenteeism 
among different classes of workers in the workshop and the traffic departments , 
of one of the bus companies for the bust quarter in two different years (1943 
and 1944) show that, 

(i) the highest percentage of absenteeism is among the conductors, 

(ii) the next highest percentage is among the drivers, 

(iii) absenteeism is lowest among the inspectors, and that 

(iv) there has been a decline in absenteeism in 1944 as compared with 

1943. 

Conductors, it is admitted by all, earn a fairly large income by irregular 
methods, such as non-issue of tickets. As their earnings are larger, it is Baid 
that they frequently absent themselves for the sake of relaxation. The drivers 
questioned by me said that absenteeism among them is due to their frequent 
illness. 


*As per Agreement dated 23-12-40, to be referred to in the section on Trade Union. 




Table XCHL 

Showing absenteeism among different classes of workers in one of the bus companies of Madras. 
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Standing Orders. 

There art no standing orders governing the relationship between the employers and the employees in any of the bus companies* 
though the bus owners agreed to draw Up the necessary orders, as early as 1940. 



Welders 
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Allowances. —Dearness allowances were paid first in 1942 at the rate of 
Bs. 2, Rs. 3 and Rs. 4 per head per mensem for inspectors, conductors and 
drivers respectively. These rates have been revised to Rs. 12|12[- in 1944 for 
all these three categories of workers. Since January 1944, employees in the 
workshop department have also been given a dearness allowance of Rs. 7|8|- 
per month per head. Curiously enough, dearness allowances are shown as 
bonuses in the wages register as the latter t«rm conveys a sense of a more 
generous treatment. At any rate, these dearness allowances are regarded 
only as temporary by the employers. 

Bonus, in the real sense of the term, is being paid only in two buB com¬ 
panies. One of them pays a month’s wages for those with a service of 12 
months and more, and half a month’s wages for those whose service is bet¬ 
ween 6 months and one year. The second bus company pays an annual bonus 
of 10 days’ wages to all workers irrespective of their period of service. It 
also pays every month a special allowance, called ‘ merit allowance ’, to 4 
drivers, 4 conductors and one inspector by rotation at the rate of Rs. 12|8|-, 
Bs. 5 and Rs. 5 per head respectively. One of the considerations for this merit 
allowance in the case of drivers is * accident-free-driving ’. This principle 
is not recognised in the ojher companies. 

Principles underlying t\e wage rates. —The employers stated that they 
have not adopted any definite principles with regard to the fixation of wage 
rates and that tfyey pay wages only according to the merit and ability of each 
individual worker. 

Overtime. —Only one of the four workshop* comes under the Factories 
Act and, there, overtime is calculated and paid for according to its provision*. 
There is, however, very little of overtime work done at present. In the other 
workshops, overtime work is done but wages are paid only at the ordinary 
rates There are no registers for recording overtime. 

The Traffic Departments do not come under the Factories Act, and hence 
there is no recognition of the principle of overtime wage. Drivers and con¬ 
ductors, who work over and above their normal hours of work are paid only 
at the ordinary rates of wages plus an extra bhatta of four annas per day. No 
special registers are maintained for recording overtime, though the necessary 
entries are rioted in the wage sheets. 

Deductions. —Deduction* from wages are made only in respect of 
(al shortage of cash in the collection* made by conductors, 

(b) advance received during the course of the month, and 

(c) loss of articles or damage to the property of the company. 

Fines. —No fines are imposed at present though, prior to the general 

strike of 1941 to be referred to below, these were imposed very frequently for 
neglect of duty, careless work, leaving duty without permission, disobeying 
of orders, disorderly conduct, insubordination and failure to comply with 
traffic regulations. The present practice in all the bus companies is to issue 
warnings for such offences and to dismiss the worker, if there is no healthy 
effect. 

Analysis of wdges and earnings. —The enquiry into wages and earnings 
covered 5* establishments. The total number of workers employed in the 
occupations covered was 1,320 and the number of samples picked up was 385 
or 29.2 per cent. The wage period to which the information relates was the 
month of November 1944 in respect of four and the month of September 1944 
in respect of the fifth establishment. The following table shows average 
daily basic wages and net earnings of workers in the principal occupation*. 
The principal occupations shown in the table accounted for 1,173 employee* or 

• Please refer to foot-note on page M- The wage data for the two companies w 9tt 
pollected separately. r 
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88.9 per cent, of the total in all the occupations covered by the survey. These 
1,173 employees in the principal occupations are represented by 330 samples, 
i.e., 28.1 per cent. .— 


Table XCV. 


Occupation. 




Number 

of 

workers. 

Number 

of 

samples. 

Average daily 
basic wages. 

Average 
daily net 
earnings. 







Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P 

Drivers .. 

• • 



381 

166 

1 4 

1 

1 12 1 

Cleaners .. 




17* 

^9 

0 7 

0 

0 13 10 

Conductors I 




257 

3» 

0 13 

7 

1 5 11 

Conductors II •. 




131 

12 

0 11 

3 

1 2 7 

Inspectors I 




10 

8 

0 13 

9 

1 7 5 

Inspectors II 




69 

19 

0 8 

1 

0 15 2 

Inspectors III 




35 

11 

0 6 

6 

0 13 3 

Time Keepers 




28 

10 

0 8 

0 

0 14 10 

Mechanics I 




38 

24 

1 10 

1 

2 2 7 

Mechanics II 




10 

3 

0 13 

6 

1 4 10 

Electricians 




7 

5 

1 10 

1 

2 3 0 

Tinkers .. 




18 

4 

1 3 

8 

1 10 7 





1,173 

330 





It will be seen that the majority of workers had their basic wages below 
Re. 1 per day. Among the traffic staff only, the drivers were earning morq 
than lie 1 per day by way of basic wages. Average daily net earnings are 
higher.than average daily basic wages by 6 annas to 10 annas. 

Wage Period .—Though all workers, both in the transport and workshop 
departments, are on a daily basis, wages are paid every month. There is no 
uniformity with regard to the date of payment. One company pays on the 
last working day of the month. Another company pays- on the 7th dav of 
the succeeding month. In the third company wages are paid on the 7th 
and the 10th of the succeeding month for the workshop and the transport de¬ 
partments respectively. In the fourth company, all workers are paid on any 
day between the 7th and the 10th of the succeeding month according to the 
convenience of the management. 

Close days and holidays .—There is no close day either in the workshop 
or in the transport department of any of the bus companies. Even in the 
workshop of one of the bus companies which comes under the Factories Act, 
work is done up to the forenoon on Sunday. Nor are there any holidays 
with pay. There is no provision either for casual or for sick leave. 

Working hours. 

Workshop Department .—The hours of work are regulated only in one of 
the workshops which comes under the purview Qf the Factories Act. These 
are :— 

Monday to Saturday .. .. 8-30 a.m. to 12-30 p.it. 4 hours. 

1-30 p.m. to 6 p.m. 4J hours. 

Sunday .. .. • .. .. 8-30 a.m. to 2-30 p.m. 6 hours. 

Those who work on Sundays are however given compensatory holidays. 
In the workshops of the other three bus companies, there is no regulation of 
working hours. 
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Transport Department.—la the transport departments, working hours for' 
conductors and drivers are a& follows :— 


Serial somber 
of Company. 

Shift. 

Hour*. 

1 . 

I 

.5 a.m. to 2 p.m. (9) 


n 

2 p.m. to 10 p.m. ("). 

2. 

i 

6-30 a.m. to 1-30 p.m. (7). 


n 

1-30 p.m. to 9-30 p.m. (8). 

3. 

i 

5-0 a.m. to 1-00 p.m. (7). 


n 

1-0 p.m. to 9-00 p.m. (8). 

4. 

i 

S-30 a.m. to 2-00 p.m. (8$). 


ii 

2-0 p.m. to 9-30 p.m. (61). 


From the data given above, it can be seen that drivers and conductors 
work a minimum of 6-l|2 hours and a maximum of 9 hours in each shift, with¬ 
out taking into consideration of course the time taken for coming to and re¬ 
turning from the place of work. The maximum of 9 hours’ work in any one 
shift has been permitted by an order (No. Mis. 2230, dated 27-7-1944, Borne 
Ilepartment of the Government of Madras). Should conductors and drivers 
choose to work of their own accord during the “ off ’’.period, or be compel¬ 
led to work owing to the absence on leave of other workers, they are not given 
any overtime pay. They are merely given ah extra bhatta of 4 annas per 
dky. The president of the Madras Bus Drivers’ Association points out that 
- this competition for the bhatta of 4 annas is a positive menace to the travel¬ 
lers as overworked drivers are likely to drive rashly or carelessly and there¬ 
by cause accidents to vehicles and passengers. 

Another point worth mentioning in this connection is the practice of giv¬ 
ing drivers and conductors a bonus of Annas 8 to Rupee one, if the cofc 
lections for the day by way of passenger fares exceed the normal or the average 
collections. The president of the Madras Bus Drivers ’ Association emphasises 
the dangers of this practice in the following terms : “ Employers, in their 
eagerness to get a gangsters ’ loot at the expense of the safety and con¬ 
venience of the public encourage the workers to overload, to drive over-speed 
and to secure over-collections, and, unless the police are vigilant and dutiful, 
tSese excesses of the employers will never be checked or corrected 

Working conditions. 

Workshops .—As noted already, only one of the workshops comes under 
the purview of the Factories Act. The general working conditions here are 
quite satisfactory. In fact, the workshop buildings have been put up only 
recently and they satisfy the statutory requirements in regpect of lighting and 
ventilation. There are, however, the following defects. The flooring of the 
open yard in front of the different sections of the building is kateka and pro¬ 
duces a lot of dust. There are no hydrants, fire extinguishers or even fire 
buckets. There is no protection whatsoever for the air compregggr machine, 
installed at the southern end of the building. There are 8 water taps for 
washing purposes and workers are made to use them for the purpose of drink¬ 
ing as well. Nor are any special arrangements made for the supply of drinking 
water in the different sections of the workshop. No cool water is supplied in 
summer. There are 6 Iktrmes but there is not a single urinal. The work- 
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"Shops of the other three bus companies do not come under the Factories Act, 
though the number of workers employed in them fas in December 1944) ranges 
from 63 to 175. The following account gives a brief description of the 
general working conditions in each of these three unregulated workshops :— 

Bus Company No. 1.—The workshon is located in a spacious but old build¬ 
ing. The walls have not been whitewashed for years. Wood-work has also not 
been painted. In the repairing section, flooring is not cemented. There are 
no drainage arrangements for carrying waste water. The yard in front of 
this section is dirty and dusty with rubbish thrown pell-mell near the com 
pound walls. The body-building shed is roofed with corrugated sheets, and 
as the whole shed is open on all sides, there is no protection against the glare 
of the sun either on the western or on the eastern side, flooring in this sec¬ 
tion is of hard earth only and is not smooth or even, though arrnpgements are 
in progress for cementing it. There are 6 flush latrines in all, but there 
is not a single urinal. There are four taps for washing purposes, but there is 
neither hard flooring nor drainage for conducting the waste water. There is 
no provision whatsoever for the supply of drinking water, and all workers 
have to go to one common tap at a fair distance whence alone drinking water 
is available. The store rooms are exceedingly congested and ill-ventilated. 

Bus Company No. 2.—The workshop of this bus company is also housed 
in an old building. The yard is dusty and dirty and all along the sides of the 
compound wall one can see rubbish and waste material thrown indiscriminate¬ 
ly. On the western side of the shed, there is an overgrowth of weed and 
grass. The repairing and the cleaning sheds are roofed with corrugated 
sheets and as the roofing also is very low, the heat is indeed intolerable during 
midday hours. Flooring is broken all over and is littered with waste rags. 
There are only two latrines and two taps. There is no arrangement for the 
supply of drinking water. 

Bus Company No. 3.—The workshop of this bus company is located in a 
newly-constructed shed. Portions of flooring still remain unfinished. Roof¬ 
ing is high and Mangalore tiles have been used for the purpose but, as there 
is no protection against the sun, workers complain of heat in the afternoon 
There are two latrines, but no urinals. No provision has been made for wash 
ing facilities excepting the installation of a hand-pump. No arrangements 
whatsoever exist for the supply of drinking water at the working places. 

Transport Department. —Working conditions in the Transport Depart¬ 
ment may be reviewed briefly in respect of the difficulties experienced by the 
three classes of workers therein—namely, drivers, conductors and inspectors. 

Drivers. —The main complaints of the drivers are the following :— 

(a) There are no overtime wages and the extra bhatta frv overtime 
(Arinas 4) is insufficient. 

(b) Changes in shift duties are not intimated in time with the result 
that workers have to waste much time in going to the office for getting 
the information. 

(c) The driving of buses run on producer gas plant causes giddiness, 
loss of appetite and, in some cases, permanent derangement of the digest¬ 
ive system. The present allowance of As. 4 per day per head for driving 
these charcoal buses is woefully inadequate. 

(d) The time taken for coming to and returning from the place of work 
js not taken into consideration in calculating the total hours of work 



Conductors .—In addition. to the time taken in coming to and retaining 
from the place of work, conductors have to wait for about two hours every 
day in the office for paying their daily collections and settling the accounts. 

Inspectors .—The main complaint of the inspectors is that their remune¬ 
ration is not commensurate with their responsibilities. 

There are no rest shelters or tiffin sheds for any of these three classes of 
workers. 


Welfare activities. 

Excepting the provision of a few elementary necessities such as latrines 
and washing facilities iu a rather inadequate manner (as described in the pre¬ 
vious section), none of the bus companies provides any facility whatsoever 
for medical aid, the supply of light refreshments through canteens or for the 
education of workers and their children. There is not evep a grain shop in 
any of the companies. 

Trade Unions and strikes. 

At present, there ave three trade unions among the bus workers in Madras 
city. The first is the Madras Motor Bus Drivers’ Association. Though 
started as early as 1928, it was registered only on 9-3-1944. The monthly 
subscription is annas two per head. The affairs of the union are managed by 
au executive committee composed of a president, a vice-President a. general 
secretary and four elected representatives from each of the four bus compa. 
nlos cf Madras city. The total number of nftmbers in 1944 was 247. The 
most important achievement of this union is the drawing up of an agreement 
in December 1940 between the owners of bus companies and the bus workers. 
According to it, the bus owners agreed : 

(1) to recognise the union and permit normal trade union activities, 

(2) to draw up standing orders for the guidance of drivers and con¬ 
ductors in respect of their responsibilities to the bus companies, 

(3) to provide uniforms for workers, 

- (4) to pay extra wages to drivers and conductors working on charcoal 
buses, 

(5) to reduce fines to a reasonable level, 

(6) to allow interest an security deposits given by workers, 

(7) not to punish drivers and conductors on any uncorroborated report 
from any source or on the passengers’ complaints, unless the passengers 
presented themselves at the time of enquiry, and finally 

(8) to leave for arbitration the question of placing the workers on a 
monthly wage basis and granting them leave, bonus, provident fund and 
enhanced dearness allowance. 

By mutual agreement, the Union and the Bus Owners’ Association referred 
the points for arbitration to the Commissioner of Labour, Madras. With re¬ 
gard to wages, the first issue in the dispute, the. Award dated 27-4-41 fixed a 
minimum pay of Rs. 36 per mensem for drivers with 2 or more years’ of con¬ 
tinuous service and Es. 35 for others. It was also provided that all drivers 
should work for a maximum period of 54 hours a week. The minimum pay 
of the conductors was fixed at annas 12 per day of not more than 9 hours 
with suitable provisions for modifications in respect of those who were actual¬ 
ly getting at that time 10 to 12 annas per day. Regarding the second issue 
(confirmation of the staff), the bus owners agreed to confirm the erat-W staff 
in the order of seniority. In respect of the third issue namely the grant of 
a special allowance to the staff working on charcoal buses, the owners agreed 
to pay 4 annas and 2 annas to drivers and conductors respectively. Moreover 
file owners agreed tp supply uniforms to conductors and drivers and give 
besides a washing allowance of 4 annas per head per month, though the latter 



part of this concession was not one of the demands of the Union. As regards 
the grant of sick leave and casual leave, the bus owners agreed to give only fi 
days’ leave, though the demand of the union was for 15 days’ casual leave and 
15 days’ sick leave. 

The bus owners gave effect to the Award only in respect of fixation of 
wages, the payment of special allowances for workers in charcoal buses and 
the supply of uniforms. No action whatever was taken with regard to two of 
the fundamental demands of the Union, namely, the formulation of standing 
orders, the confirmation of workers and the grant of sick leave and casual 
leave, besides the reinstatement of a few victimised workers. The Union, 
according to the statement of the president of the Madras Motor Bus Drivers’ 
Association, appealed to the Madras Government for the enforcement of the 
Award with no effect. Thereupon, it resorted to direct action—a strike. This 
lasted for four days. The bus owners succeeded in bringing workers from 
the mofussil. Some of the drivers and conductors, who returned to work 
voluntarily, were taken back but the rest were not reinstated even though 
they offered themselves for re-employment on employers’ terms. 

After the failure of the strike, the bus workers in one company were per¬ 
suaded by their management to revive their own local union so as to serve as 
a rival to the Motor Bus Drivers’ Association. This union was registered on 
5-2-41, but it has not been doing any work. Its registers were not made avail¬ 
able to my staff for scrutiny since, according to the statement of the present 
secretary", his predecessor had‘lost all the records. Nor does the present sec¬ 
retary maintain any records. He says that he collects a subscription of annas two 
per heaa per mensem from about 70 per cent, of the drivers and conductors 
in the service of the company and utilises the proceeds for the payment of 
‘ death benefit ’ to the family of any worker who dies while in service. So 
far, according to his statement, only one such payment has been made to the 
extent of Rs. 50. 

There is a ‘ Welfare Union ’ in one company. It is, however, not re¬ 
gistered. Subscriptions are collected at the rate of annas 2 per head per 
mensem and the proceeds, according to the statement of the secretary, are 
utilised for running a night school for the children of workers. 

Early in July 1944, another union was started and registered—Madras 
Motor Bus Inspectors’ Association. During the short period of its existence, 
it has to its credit a substantial achievement, namely, a successful negotia¬ 
tion with the bus owners for its own recognition and the raising of the 
salary of the bus inspectors from Rs. 12 to Rs. 17|8|- per mensem with a dear¬ 
ness allowance of 2 annas per point in the cost of living index above 200. 

Occupational diseases. 

The bus drivers stated that the driving of buses predisposes them to piles, 
scabbies and lung diseases. The president of the Madras Motor Bus Drivers’ 
Association, from his personal knowledge, says that several bus workers show 
a remarkable tendency to decrease in weight which could be prevented only 
by enabling them to eat better food, particularly fresh milk and vegetables. 
There is a need for a periodical medical examination. 

Accidents. 

In the workshop of one of the bus companies which comes under the Fac¬ 
tories Act, one fatal accident occurred in 1944 for which full compensation 
was paid as per provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. A minor 
accident also occurred in the same year for which the management paid only 
wages to the injured workman during the period of his treatment in the hos¬ 
pital. There are no records of accidents in the unregulated workshops. 
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At present, there is no provision, for the payment of compensation to 

drivers or conductors in case the buses in their charge meet with accidents, due 
to no fault of their own. From the statement in table XCVI (based upon 
the data compiled from the records maintained at the office of the Commis- 
.s oner of Police, .Madras), it may be-^en that there is on an average one 
accident involving one motor bus every other day in the city of Madras and 
that some provision should therefore be made for paying compensation to 
workmen involved in it. 

Tabus XCVL 

Showing the total number of road accidents (Col. 7) which occurred in 
Madras city during each fortnight upto the close of 15 th December 
1944 and the number of objects involved in each accident (Cols. 2—6). 

1 2 3 4 5 8 7 
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Seventy nine of the samples were married, and the rest, with the exception 
bt one widower, were all unmarried. The numbpr of samples without any 
dependants to support was 3 only. Table XCVII shows the distribution , of 
samples according to the number of dependants supported by them. The 
modal group is the family with 3 to 4 dependants. The total number of de¬ 
pendants on 112 persons was 472. This gives an average size of the family 
as 4.2, exclusive of heads of families. Owing to a large number of familiea 
in the'group ‘ 5 to 6 the average number of dependants is higher than the 
■izo of the modal group :— 

Table XCVII. 

Showing size of tho family. 


Number of dependants. 

• • 

Nil. 

1.2. 

3-4. 

5-6. 

7 and over. 

Number of families .. .. 

•• 

3 

20 

48 

34 

10 


Indebtedness. 


50 samples out of 115 were found to be in debt. Of these, one only was 
without any dependants to support and his debt of Rs. 500 was inherited by 
him. Table XCVIII shows the indebtedness of samples in different groups 
of dependency. There appears to subsist some correlation between indob''d- 
ness and the size of the family similar to that which has been noticed else¬ 
where. 

Table XCVIII. 

Indebtedness of families according to the number if dependants. 

Number of dependants .. Nil 1-2 3-4 5-6 7 and over. Total. 

Number of families .. 1 3 21 21 4 60 

Amount of debt in Rs. .. 500 420 3,260 7,235 1,450 12,865 

Average amount of debt per fami- 500 140 155 345 362 257 

ly (Rs.). _ 

While table XCVIII shows the relation between the size of the family group 
and the size of debt, table XCIX shows the percentage of gamples in debt 
according to the number of dependants supported by them. It is seen that, 
as the size of the family, i.e., the number of dependants increases, the average 
amount of debt as well as the frequency of indebtedness show an unmistakable 
growth. 

Tabls XCIX. 


Group. 





Percentage of families in 
debt. 

No dependants 


, . 

. . 

. . 

33-3 

1—2 

. * 

» . 

. . 

. . 

160 

3—4 


. k 

. . 

. . 

43-8 

6—6 

, , 

. . 

. . 


61-7 

7 and over .. 


i S 

. . 


40-0 

All families 


. . 



43-5 


Table C show’s the distribution of indebfed persons according to the amount 
;. ?f debt incurred by them. The percentage of persons in the higher classes 
i debt is as much as 70, indicating a higher per capita indebtedness. 







Tabu* C 


lOf 





















An analysis of debt according to the causes of indebtedness has been 
attempted in Table Cl. The preponderance of unproductive debt strikes ihe 
©ye immediately. It is a feature of indebtedness common to all classes of 
workers in all centres. In this case, marriages and domestic needs account 
for as much 86 per cent, of loans and 77 per cent, of total debt. Ancestral debt, 
too, is a considerable item. But it is difficult to say that the extent of 
ancestral indebtedness as indicated in table Cl ^sufficiently representative 
owing to the small number of cases involved. 


Tablb Cl. 


■ 

Cftu«M of debt. 

1 

Number 1 
of loans 
taken. 

Percentage 
of all 
loans. 

Amount of 
debt (Rs.) 

Percentage 
of total 
debt. 

Average 
amount of 
debt 
(Rs.) 

All cause* 

•« • • 

60 

100 

12,806 

1000 

867 

Marriage 

.. 

7 

u 

1,760 

13-6 

860 

Bioknee* 

• • • • 

i 

a 

40 

o-a 

40 

Death • . — 

mm • • 

i 

a 

60 

0-4 

40 

Litigation — — 

** 

•• 

Hr’ 

•• 

»m 


Puroahee of land 


i 

a 

aoo 

10 

800 

Domestic need* * 

• ' •*[ 

Sfl 

n 

8,126 

OS-1 

830 

Miscellaneous — 


• • 

• • 

•• 

• a 

• • 

Ancestral .- • • 

.. 

4 " 

8 

i 

a,700 

810 

678 


The burden of indebtedness is indicated by .table CII. Over 82 per cent, 
of the debt, including 16 per cent, which was interest free, was taken on in¬ 
terest below 12J per cent, per annum. This is largely due to the facility with 
which workers in this trade were able to borrow from friends and landlords. 
Rates charged by these rarely exceeded 124 per cent. On the other hand, 
much higher rates touching 150 per cent, were, it was revealed, being charged 
by moneylenders. The following table shows the rates of interest paid by 
indebted persons on loans taken by them :— 


Table CII. 


Bate of interest. 

Free 

from 

interest. 

Upto 
j «i%- 

01 to 
12*%- 

12*% to 
18*%. . 

181% to 1 

374%- 1 

1 

371% and 
over. 

Amount of debt (Rs.) 

2,070 

j 846 

7,690 

900 

1,060 

310 

Percentage of total debt 

18-1 

j 6-6 

| 59-8 

■ 


81 ! 2-4 

1 


Housing. 

The Burvey of housing conditions of bus transport workers was undertaken 
separately and independently of the survey of housing condition of tram* 
jray workers. For purposes of the former survey, 75 dwellings were visited. 
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71 or 84.7 per cent, of these were one-room dwellings as indicated in tabU 
CIII :— 


Table CIII. 

Showing number of dwellings of different sizes. 


Size. 


Number of dwel- PeroentAgb of total, 
lings. 


On# room .. .. .. .. .. .. 71 #4*7 

Two rooms .. .. .. .. 4 g.J 

Total .. 76 100-0 


The total number of rooms in the dwellings covered was 79. These accom¬ 
modated at the time of the enquiry 360 persons. The average area -of rooms 
was 48 square feet and the average density of occupancy 4.6 persons per room. 

Table CIV. 


Showing density of occupancy in dwellings of different sites. 


Size of dwellings. 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

Density of 


dwellings. 

rooms. 

occupants. 

oooupaitpgr. 

One room 

71 

71 

339 

4» 

Two rooms 


8 

31 

3-8 

Total 

76 

79 

360 

4-6 


The density of occupancy was however larger than the average density is 
one room dwellings. Table CV shows that, while the percentage of rooms 
subject to this high density was 89.9, the percentage of occupants subject to 
it was higher still at 94.2 :— 


Table CV. 


8i*e of dwellings. 




f Peroentage of habit- 
able rooms to the total 
number of rooms. 

[ Peroentage of ooeu* 
f pants to the total 
number of oocupantai 

One-room 




89-9 

94-2 

Two-rooms 

•• 

.. 

•• 

10-1 

0-8 



Total 

•• 

100 

1100 


Tables CVT (a) and (b) indicate the nature and extent of amenitief 
enjoyed by the dwellings surveyed. Besides the existence of living room# 
already indicated, no dwelling Was provided with a subsidiary accommodation 
of any sort. Verandahs, however, were enjoyed by a fairly high propertied 












frf Looses. Courtyards, *on the other hand, were extremely rare, 5.3 per cent. only of all dwellings being in possession of them. 

Tablb CVI (a) 


















T e T'"rnb r percentage of dwellings provided with kitchens were unusually high. The majority of occupants in the d.ve:~ 
lings coven a wore c.us spared the necessity of doing their cooking in their living rooms or verandahs. Bath room a were conspicuous 
by their absence. One dwelling alone had this amenity. 
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Latrines wert found in 70.7 per cent, of dwellings. Bnt all these were 
common, that is to say, they were shared by a number of neighbouring houses. 
All of these dwellings enjoyed common water supply outside their premises. 
Not one had independent supply. In none of the dwellings electricity was 
laid. Drainage of all the houses has been described as unsatisfactory while 
in respect of ventilation the majority of dwellings have been placed in the 
same category. 


PART V. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras were the four port towms sampled 
for the purpose of an ad hoc survey of labour conditions in tramways and buses. 
Tramways are legal monopolies ; there is one tramway company at each of the 
sampled centres. So far as bus sendees are fconcerned, their number varies 
from place to place. The entire position in respect of buses in the sampled 
centres is tabulated as under :—- 


Tablh CVII. 


Centre. 

Karachi. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Calcutta. 

Humber of bus companies in each contre 

6 

2 

5 

13 1 


All the trams and bus services in these centres were brought within tho 
ambit of the enquiry. The total strength of workers jointly employed by 
trams ai id buses at the time of investigation was 14,661. No comparison can 
be struck with the pre-war employment figures, as these are not available for 
all the units under reference. One inference, however, is certain, i.e., 
employment has remained more or less constant. The counteracting forces— 
petrol-rationing and diminution in the number of vehicles on the one hand 
and increase in the volume of traffic on the other hand—have, in the long run, 
neutralised each other’s effects. After the war, however, there is going to bo 
a great expansion in the trade. 

Excepting 60 women in the Madras tramw r ays, workers in the sampled 
units are all men. Time rate is the common practice, though, in the case of 
some drivers and conductors in Calcutta, wages are calculated in direct relation 
to gross realisations in different trips. Only occasionally are repairs in 
Karachi done on a contract basis. Workers are employed and ptu'd directly. 
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The following table indicates in peroemtages the statistic* regarding length 
of service :— 


Table OYIII. 


Length of eervioe in year*. 

Karaohi. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

OdlftiHi. 

0-1. 

31-3 

21-3 

34-6 

NottnfltMa 

1—5 ,, .. »• 

20-0 

40-9 

23-9 

do. 

5—10 , ,« .. 

30*5 

19-3 

19-0 

da. 

10 and ore? 

28-2 

18-6 

32-5 

do. 

Total .. 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 



Though in Karachi the bulkiest group comprised those whose serving, 
was between 5 and 10 years yet, in other centres, the majority comprised 
such persons as have put in less than five yeters or more than.10 yean’ service. 
This state of affairs poirfts to the depression ini industry during the quinquen¬ 
nium preceding the war. 

In the bus services, the distinction between temporary and permanent 
hands exists only in name. They are treated alike for all practical purposes. 
The tramways, however, observe this classification and the percentages > of 
workers in each category are given below :— 


Tabl* CIX. 


Class of workers 


Karaohi. 

Bombay. 

Madias. 

Caleatta. 

Permanent 

. . . . 

100 

Not available 

90 

84 

Temporary 

.. 

0 

Do. 

0 

IS 


Total .. 

100 

•• 

100 

ion 


An overwhelmingly large majority of workers are permanent. Some of 
the more significant privileges which they eotjoy are 

(a) leave with pay from 21 to 30 dayB in two centres.) 

(b) notice of termination of service from 7 to 14 dayB in two oentrea .; 

and ' 


(c) extension of the benefits of provident fund in all centres. 

There is no regular system of apprenticeship though, apart from a hand - 
ful of apprentices on nominal allowances in engineering sections of the tra^- 
ways, provision for the. training of traffic and commercial staff exists insoys 
units. 

The tram companies allow graded promptiooto to their employ^, Thf 
grades, of course, vary from centre to centre, but the general complaints ape 
the same, i.e., initial salaries and periodical increments are very small 'kod ! th« 
grades come to an abrupt end rather too early. J*or the bus workers, tffere k 
no graded or timescale promotion. Internments are stated, by the empiojfjk 
tu be determined on the basis of merit and Ibyalty but, in actual pJ-nrtfcC their 
discretion plays no mdan a role 

L781DofL 







In the bus services, labour turnover was alarmingly high. In Madras 
alone, it was as high as 37.1 per cenjt. in one case. It is attributed mainly to 
dismissals. Voluntary quits, prompted by availability of more lucrative 
alternative jobs, are not insig nificant either. Retirements are rather unknown. 
The tramways fare comparatively better in this respect. In Karachi, for 
example, the labour turnover was not more than) 10 per cent. The Japanese 
bombing of the city was responsible for a large turnover in 1942 and 1943 
in Calcutta. 

Comparative figures of pre-war and present rate of absenteeism were 
available only in Karachi. These show that it has been almost the same in 
both the years 1939 and 1943, being 13.3 per cent, and 13.4 per cent, res¬ 
pectively. Heavy incidence of sickness, non-availability of medicines, strain 
and fatigue caused by an-abnormally high increase in the bulk of traffic leading 
to the desire to be absent an pay and festival days and Sundays and long dis¬ 
tances of workers’ houses from the depots are stated to be some of the m ai n 
causes. 

To fight against the present rate of turnover and absenteeism, standardi¬ 
sation of wages, allowances and bonuses in different units in the same centre, 
introduction of provident fund benefits and similar other concessions, stricter 
restrictions on wrongful dismissals, victimisation and duty hours, improve¬ 
ment in working conditions, increase in welfare activities, insistence on discharge 
certificates and provisions for regular off days, leave, rest intervals and reserve 
staff are suggested as some of the effective measures. 

There are no standing orders governing the relations between the employers 
and the employees in bus services excepting one unit each ini Bombay and 
Karachi. The tram companies have framed rules and regulations regarding 
attendance, delay, absence, hours of work, wages, termination of service#, 
provident funjd, leave, etc. 

Recruitment is made by reference to Waiting lists of candidates who con¬ 
form to the criteria of physical fitness and education laid down by the 
managements. Vacancies are also filled by invitation! of applications through 
newspapers, notices and labour exchanges. The employees are, in many cases, 
asked to bring in suitable hands from among their relatives and friends „ 
Generally, the Manager or Agent is the appointing authority though, in the 
recruitment of technical personnel, he is assisted by the chargemanj. The trtam 
services in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay have their labour officers to look int<5 
the grievances of the operatives, but it is reported that the part they play iB 
limited in its scope and that they are not popular. At the Dalmia cement 
factory, Karachi, there is a labour superintendent, but he is not exclusively, 
meant for its bus workers. He is responsible for the welfare of all the Dalmia 
employees. The Labour Officer of the B.E.S.T. also attends to its bus 
workers. 

Wages and earnings .—There is no standardisation of wages and ftAr nfo p r 
and the ranges of variations are fairly great. This fact is revealed by table 
CX which gives, in a consolidated form, information about some of the 
occupations. 
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*Tb» l|«n( for C*lo«tte ww»sot available aa the baaia oftk »**« facts adopted for (hi* oaqsliy. 
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Three coDtekusiops can be safely drawn from the figures given in the fore¬ 
going table :—■ 

(1) The unskilled hands, like cleaners, etc., get leas than one rupee as 
daily wages. 

(ii) Except those of fitters in one centre, the daily earnings of other 
workers do not exceed Rs. 2-8-9. 

(Hr) The earnings of mechanics, drivers, conductors and inspectors 
are considerably above their basic wages, indicating thereby heavy overtime 
work on their part. 

Barring the Karachi tramways where wages have been revised as a result 
of adjudication awards and voluntary gestures of goodwill on the part of tho 
management, basic wages in Bombay, Madras and Calcutta tramways, except 
those of the low grades in the last named centre, have remained unaffected 
ainee the outbreak of war. The bus services have allowed increases in basic 
wages, either with or without allowances. 

No definite principles with regard to fixation of wage rates have been! 
prescribed. It is a fact that merit, experience and market conditions are 
taken into consideration when workers are appointed. 

Dearness allowance is given by all the tram companies and most of the 
bus services. The system of payment is flat or graded in a couple of cases. In 
one case, it is tagged on to the cost of living index numbers. One of the 
units in Karachi gives house-rent allowance as well. Kharaki and bonuses 
were given in a few units. 

In all the tramways, overtime is compulsory in cases of emergency. 
Records are maintained hut it is not ordinarily easy for the workers or their 
representatives to have an access to them without incurring the displeasure of 
their masters. Leaving aside Calcutta, where it is -calculated on a graded basis, 
i.e., upto 2 hours at 1} times and from 2 to 4 hours at 1$ times the usual rates, 
overtime in other places is counted anil paid for according to the Indian Fac¬ 
tories Act. In the case of buses, overtime is rarely booked and therefore the 
question of its determination does not arise. 

The tram companies impose fines in accordance with the Paymenft of Wages 
Act for cheatipg, wrong punching of tickets, insolence, absence without per¬ 
mission, neglect of duty and failure to comply with traffic regulations. Be¬ 
sides, deductions are made for shortage of cash in conductors ’ collections, 
advances and loans, loss or damage to Company’s property, contribution to 
provident fund and dues to co-operative societies and grain shops. The funds 
are said to be utilised for the benefit of the workers and, in one case, for such 
passengers as receive slight injuries in transit. Fines and deductions are not 
in vogue in) the bus services. 

With the exception of casual labour in Karachi tramways, whose accounts 
are settled on completion of work and those bus workers whose dues are made 
over at the end of each shift, wages are generally disbursed monthly upto the 
10th of the succeeding month at the latest. In one case only, dearnJess allow¬ 
ance is paid on the 15th of the subsequent month. 

Uniforms to most of the tram workers are supplied free. Workshops of 
the tramway companies are closed on Saturday afternoons and Sundays. The 
commercial and transportation staff are given 2 to 4 off-days every month by 
rotation or wages in lieu thereof. In one unit, the off-days are without pay. 

Apart from 4 to 6 sectional holidays, 21 to 30 days’ leave with pay is 
granted annually. Medical leave is stated to be allowed in deserving cases. 
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Iu the case of buses, there are no regular closed days, in certain cases even for 
the workshops ; but. 2 to A off-days by turn are allowed every month. Best 
interval of a few minutes after each trip is specified on paper, but it has been 
noticed that, with an abnormal growth in the volume of traffic, it cannot be 
fully availed of. Shifts are either straight of 8 to 8J hours each or double, 
split up into two parts. 

The conditions of tramway workshops are fairly satisfactory. The 
buildings are pucca, well-lighted and well-ventilated. But what is yealij 
disappointing is that facilities like provision for wteter, rest shelter®, urinals, 
latrines, etc., at different depots, stands, stops, stages, stations and termini, are 
neither adequate nor satisfactory. 

Medical facilities in the shape of dispensaries or arrangements with private 
practitioners exist ini til the tram companies. Medicines are administered free 
to the employees and their families. Serious cases are sent to the civil ho*- 
pitals. There is a medical examination at the time of new appointments, but 
the arrangements for periodical examinations and follow up health care are 
not satisfactory. Usually, ailments are of ordinary nature. None of them 
can considered to "be occupational in character. It is, however, alleged 
that drivers are likely to fall an easy prey to asthma, tuberculosis, deteriora¬ 
tion of eyesight and swelling of legs. The bus workers are the greatest suffer¬ 
ers in this respect, for no medical facilities are specifically provided for them. 

Except in two centres there are nb Canteens in any of the tram or bus 
services. Grainshops, however, supply food-etuf& and a few other household 
articles at or below market rates. Free primary education is imparted to 
workers’ children by Dalmias in Karachi only. 

Tram labour is organised and trade unions have to their credit some 
achievements, such as increase ini w'ages and allowances, reinstatement of- the 
victimised operatives, etc. There have been about half a dozen strikes, most 
of which related to wages and were more or less successful. A works com¬ 
mittee functions in one of the units, but it is looked down upon by trade unions 
for it is alleged to undermine their influence. 

The tramway workshops come under the Factories Acts, abstracts of 
which are duly displayed there. The possibility of accidents in buses and 
trams is fairly great. For example, in Madras alone, it is estimated that 
there is one accident involving one bus every other day. 

The benefits of provident fund are extended by all the four tramway 
companies. Gratuities are given by employers at their discretion in Bombay 
and Madras trams only. Pensions are unknown. 

The following tables indicate some of the salient conclusions in respect of 
the civil condition, indebtedness and housing of workers :— 


Tabu CXI. 

Showing sampled workers (in percentages) in dif event centres. 


Centre. ... 

Karachi. 

Bombay. 

Madraa. 

Calcutta. 

For enquiry into oivil condition 

27-2 

10-1 

8-9 

Not available. 

For enquiry into homing 

18-8 

5-3 

0-2 

Do. 
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Table CXlI. 

Showing literacy in percentages. 


Centre. 

.. .. Karachi. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Calcutta. 

Literates 

.. .. 85-0 

90-4 

95-9 

Not available. 

Illiterates 

34-4 

9-0 

4-5 

Do. 


Total .. 100 

100 

100 



Table CXIII. 



Showing marital condition of sampled workers 

in percentages. 

Centre. - 

.. .. Karachi. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Calcutta. 

Married .. 

73-8 

Not available. 

77-4 


Married and widowers 

28-2 


228 

Not available. 


Total .. 100 

•• 

100 

•• 


Table CXIV. 



Showing 

sampled workers by 

religions in 

percentages. 

Centre. 

.. v Karachi. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Calcutta- 

Hindus .. 

47-5 

61-4 

90-3 

Not available. 

Muslims .. 

46-7 

32-3 

8-9 


Others .. 

8-8 

6-3 

0-8 

•• 


Total .. 100 

100 

100 

•• 


Table CXV. 

Showing model family at each sampled centre. 


Centre. 

Karachi. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Calcutta. 

Number of dependants 

3-4 

5 

3-4 

Not available. 


Table CXVI. 

Showing average amount of debt (in Rs.) per indebted family in different 

sampled centres. 


Centre. 

Karachi. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Calcutta 

Debt 

280 

409 

301 

Not available. 


Table CXVII. 

Showing percentage of workers in debt. 


Centre. 

.. 

Karachi. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Calcutta, 

Free from debt 

Under debt 


38-9 

63-1 

121 

87-9 

39-9 

60-1 

Not available. 


Total .. 

100 

100 

100 



The rate of interest is not low, e.g., over 10 per oent. of the total debt 
in Karachi pays more than 37} per cent, rate of interest. 
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Table CXVIII. 

Showing indebtedness in percentages under different causes. 


Anoestral 

Puroh&se debt 


Csnae*. 

Mar¬ 

riage. 

Sick- 

nwa. 

Death. 

or im¬ 
provement 
of land. eto. 

Litiga¬ 

tion. 

Domeetio 

need*. 

and re¬ 
payment 
of debt. 

KlsoeUa- 

neooi. 

Karachi 

*0-6 

101 

0-7 

5-3 

2-3 

36-8 


4-36 

Bombay 

30-4 

13-4 

2-2 

7-4 

1-7 

29-2 

13-1 


Madraa 

23-4 

3-3 

2.0 

2-3 

2-2 

63-2 

13-6 

e o 

Calcutta.* 

39-9 

14-2 

4-2 

34-3 

0-0 

0-0 

0-8 



Marriages and domestic needs account for the greatest percentage of the 
total debt, obviously because the cost of living has gone up out of all propor¬ 
tions to the earnings oi^the workers. 

Table CXIX. 


Showing density of occupancy per 100 square feet of living accommodation. 


Centra. Karachi 

Bombay Madras Calcutta 

Density 

fl- 

2 

4-4 0-0 Not available. 

Dwellings are mostly single-roomed. Si 
of eases, are conspicuous by their absence. L 
are not generally satisfactory. 

absi diary rooms, in the majority 
ighting, ventilation and sanitation 


* For Co-operative Society only. 


A. MUKHTAR, 

Member, laibour Investigation Committed. 

Gobton Castle ; 

The 30th duly 1945. 
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APPENDIX A 

Working hours in Madras Electric Tramways (1904) Ltd. 
Car Shed . 


No. of Men. 

Working hours. 

A. Shift. 


37 

Sunday to 
Saturday 

.. 7-30 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 

.. 1-30 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

B. Shift. 


32 

Do. 

12 noon to 4 p.m. 

6 p.m. to 9-30 p.m. 

O. Shift. 


36 

Do. 

9-30 p. m. to 12 midnight .. 
2 a.m. to 7-30 a.m. 

P. Way Department. 

P. Way 

32 

Monday to 

7-30 a. m. to 12 noon 

Road Gang 

76 

Friday 

1 p.m. to 4-30 p. m. 

Temp. Gang 

40 

Saturday 

Sunday 

.. 7-30 a. m. to 12 noon 

Overhead 


Sunday to 

. i 8 p.m. to 5 a.m. 

gang 

12 

Saturday. 

Interval 1 hour 


Breakdown Gang 9 Sunday to S a.m. to 1-30 p. m. 

Saturday. 1-30 p.m. to 10 p. m. or until 

arrival of last car. 

(Work under shift system). 

Traffic Staff. 

Morning Shift 5-30 a.m. to 1-30 p. m. 

Evening Shift 1-30 p.m. to 9-30 p.m. 

Tim* Office. 

4 men 6-30 a.m. to 1-30 p.m. 

1-30 p.m. to 10 p. m. or last oar. 

8 a.m. to 4-30'p.m. 

Clerks work in rotation. 


Off days. 

Half of men off on 
8J hoars Friday and half 
on Saturday. 

.. i of the men off on 
8} hoars Saturday and 2/3 
on Sunday. 

8 hours Sunday— one day 
off a week. 


8 hours 

4 J hours Half day olf. 

Full day off. 

8 hours One gang off Sun¬ 
day. One gang 
off Wednesday. 

8J hours. One day eaoh week 
off. 


.. One day off in eight 
8 hours days. 

. • Full day in a week. 


Ticket Office 16 men 

2 » • • 

2 „ 

2 .. 

Sub Office 

Q. Town 

.. 12 noon to 8 p.m. 

.. 8 a.m. to 11 a.m. 

1-30 p.m. to 5-30 p.m. 

.. 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 

8 p.m. to 8 a.m. 

Clerks work in rotation. 

• 

.. 1 man 7-30 a.m. to 6-30 p.m. 


One day a week. 

Mount Rd. 

.. 1 man 9 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. .. 
and 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 

*• 

Off on Sunday. 

Traffic Office. 4 men 

.. 9-30 a.m. to 4-30 p.m. .. 

. . 

Sunday off. 

Telephone Clerk 2 men 

Medical Officer. 

.. 5-30 a.m. to 1-30 p.m. 

1-30 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

* * 

One day off. 

1 Compounder 

7 a.m. to 11 a.m. .. 

1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

7-30 a.m. to"9-30 a.m. 

* * 

Sunday-Half day. 

10-30 a.m. to I p.m. .. 

2-30 p.m. to 4-30 p.m. 


Work all days. 

1 Compounder 

9-30 a.m. to 12 noon 

1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


Work all days. 

Drawing Office: 1 man 

.. 9-30 a.m. to 4-30 p.m. 

. . 

Sunday off. 

General Office: 16 men 

Store* i 2 men 

.. 9-30 a.m. to 4-30 p.m. 

.. 7-30 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 

•* 

Do. 

1-30 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


Do. 

4 men 

.. 9-30 a.m. to 4-30 p.m. 

, , 

Do. 

foreman'* 2 men 

Okrh 

.. 7-30 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. 

1-30 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

•* 

Do. 



APPENDIX E. 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOR AD HOC SURVEYS. 
Part I. 


Name of concern. (Location 

Name of Proprietor. District 

or Managing Agent. 

Date of Establishment . Province 


A. Employment. 

1. State the average daily number of workers (other than the clerical ate®) 
employed in August 1939 and in January 1944, or»at date of enquiry a& 
follows :— 

(a) Total number of workers . 

(b) Number of piece-rate workers. 


(c) Number of time-rate of salaried workers 



f Men. 

Women. 

Children. 


Aug. 

1939. 

Jail. 

1944. 

Ang. 

1939. 

Jan. 

1944. 

Aug. 

1939. 

Jan. 

1944. 

(»') Employed and poid dinctly .. 







(it) Em ployed and paid through contractor? 







(m) Eniplo; e 1 through contractors but 
pail dire ly. 




/ 




3. It you have any statistical information regarding the length of service 
of operatives in your concern, please give it in the following form :— 

Those between 0 & 1 year of service. 

Those between 1 & 5 years of service, 

Those between 5 & 10 years of service, and 
Those over 10 years of service. 

3. Are your workers classified as permanent and temporary t Give the 
percentage in each category and describe the privileges of each type of workers. 

4. State the system of apprenticeship for ordinary and supervisory posts 
and terms, if any. 

Is the apprenticeship period counted towards total service f 

5. Is there any system of graded or time-scale promotion, t If so, giva 
details. 


6. State the labour turnover in your concern, for the years 1939 and 1943 
or any recent years in the form below :— 


Av • rag • daily nu nber of w >rkera 
employed dar ng the month or 
year. 

j Total number of workers w4io left during the month or year. 

Permanent. 

Temporary. 


R^ti Te¬ 
nant. 

Dis¬ 

missal. 

Volun¬ 

tary. 

Retire¬ 

ment. 

' Di»- 
miual. 

1 Volun¬ 
tary. 


II 







What are the reason* for the labour turnover, if any f Suggest measure! 
for reducing it- 
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7. Supply figures of absenteeism in your concern for the years 1939 and 
1943. What are the causes of absenteeism and how would you reduce it 1 

8. Are there any Standing Orders governing the relationships of employers 
and employees ? Please supply a copy of the same, if possible. 

9. (a) How do you recruit labour 1 Explain the system of recruitment 
fully. 

(b) Have you a Labour Officer to enquire into the grievances of workers ? 
If not, what oilier machinery have you set up for this purpose. 

B. Wages and Earnings. 

10. What are the wage-rates for different types of workers l What 
changes have occurred in basic wages, salaried and piece (exclusive of allowances, 
etc) since August 1939 1 

Does contract labour receive the same rates of wages as labour directly 
employed in the same or similar occupations ? 

11. Please describe in brief the principles determining the fixation of your 
wage rates for all classes of employees. 

12. Please give details of dearness and other allowances, bonuses and 
gratuities paid to workers since the c/uthreak of the War and state which of 
these is temporary and which is permanent. Are any conditions attached to the 
payment of these allowances 1 

13. Give details of the wages and earnings of workers who have worked the 

same number of days in the wage period from.to. in the 

form attached at the end of this Questionnaire. 

14. How is overtime calculated and paid for ? Is overtime work compul¬ 
sory ? Do you maintain any registers for recording overtime ? Are these 
available to the workers or their representatives for inspection ? 

15. What deductions are made from wages 1 

16. Is there a Fine Fund 1 What is the amount outstanding in it and how 
is it utilised 1 Who is in charge of its disposal ? 

17. What are the periods of wage payment for different kinds of workers ? 
How long after the end of the wage-period are wages paid ? 

18. Are there any regular closed days in the month in your concern ? 
What holidays (other than for festivals, etc.) are given to workers ? 

C. Working Conditions. 

19. How many shifts are worked in your concern 1 What is the number 
of hours of work in each shift and the times of commencement and ending 1 
What is the total spread-over, i.e., the relation between hours worked and hours 
during which worker is on call ? 

20. If any multiple or overlapping shifts are worked, describe their arrange¬ 
ment. 

21. State the conditions of ventilation, lighting (natural and artificial), 
congestion (nr., floor area per woiker), flooring, protection against heat, etc.” 

22. Are shelters provided for employees during rest intervals ? Give their 
dimensions, structural details, seating arrangements, etc. 

D. Welfare Activities. 

23. Give an account of sanitary arrangements, water supply, latrines, 
urinals, washing and bathing facilities, etc., and their distances front the con¬ 
cern. Is cool water supplied :'n summer ? 




24. Is there any dispensary or hospital for workers and their families t 
If so, state the number of cases treated every day, prevalent diseases, qualifica¬ 
tions of doctors in charge, their emoluments, etc- What is the system of medi¬ 
cine 1 Can any of the diseases workers suffer from be called occupational 
in character ? .Is there any periodical medical examination of workers t 

25. Is any canteen provided or arrangements made for tea, cold drjnks, 
light refreshments, etc. ? Who runs them and how axe profits, if any, utilised t 
Describe conditions of contract, if any, and compare gale prices of articles sup¬ 
plied with market prices. 

26. Do you maintain a creche for the benefit of your women workers I 

27. What are the facilities available for the education of adult workers 
and their children 

28. Is there a grain shop for workers 1 What are the commodities supplied 
and how do their prices compare with market prices f 

E. Housing Accommodation. 

29. Give details of housing provided by the employer with reference to :— 

(a) Proportion of workers housed, 

(b) Rentals, 

(c) Types of houses. 

(d) Congestion, 

(e) Sub-letting, and 

(f) Sanitation and water supply. 

90. If workers live in their own houses or in houses provided by private 
landlords or public bodies, state their condition carefully. 

F. Trade Unions and Strikes. 

31. Have workers formed any trade union ? State membership, monthly 
subscriptions, etc. Has there been any agreement regarding wages, hours of 
work, employment, dismissal, etc. Please supply a copy of agreement, if any. 

92. Is there any works committee ? Give its constitution and an account 
of its activities. 

33. Give details of strikes in your concern during the last fifteen years. 
W r hat were the causes of such strikes and how were they settled 1 How far 
were the demands of the strikers satisfied ? 

G. Safett Acts, etc. 

34. Does the concern come under the Factories Act ? If so, are the provi¬ 
sions of the Factories Act complied with 1 Give dates of visits of Factory 
Inspectors during the past ten years and extracts from the remarks in the 
Factory Inspection Book. 

35. Are the provisions of the following Acts observed in your concern .— 

(1) Electricity Act, 

(2) Payment of Wages Act, 

(3) Workmen's Compensation Aet, and 

(4) Maternity Benefit Act 

W!hat action have you taken to acquaint your staff with the provisions of these 
Acts f. 

36. Give the number and nature of cases of occupational diseases reported 
in the last 1,0 years. Is there any provision of medical facilities for the treat¬ 
ment of occupational diseases. 

37. State the number of accidents which occurred in 1943. Was any com¬ 
pensation paid ? If so, how much and in how many cases f 

II. Indebtedness. 

38. Are the workers indebted 1 Give an idea of the extent of their indebted 
nesr, end the causes responsible for the same. 

39. What is the usual rate of interest charged from the workers T What 
remedial measures have been enforced by the Government to reduce this in. 
debtedness ? IIo>v far have they been successful f 
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I. Gronsut. 

40. Please snpj -;y a copy of the Provident N Fund rules, if any, cspecutlli, in 
reference to :— 

fa) Membership, 

(b) Contributions, 

(c) Rate of interest, 

(d) Investment, and 

(e) Conditions of claims on employer’s contributions. 

41. Give details of pension schemes and gratuities, if any. Please supply 
a copy of the rules. 

WAGE FORM FOR AD HOC SURVEYS. 

Industry. 

Name of Establishment.Location. 

Information relating to the period from. 

to. 


Number of days worked by the concern during the above period. 
•Number of days to which wage figures below refer. 


'Sot*—( 0 Fig ur«'» o#r*ning* should p rt/\m to worker* who haw work, d thr same nnm bi-r of day* in the p riod 
■ol ot d Th • p riod \ I ct*d th^ul 1 pr-f^ra^ly b.- a oompl-t cdrndar month and Sup*»rviaor» »houid 
mak©rv»-ry efforttoobt tin inf irtflOorifr <\i lii;r *nt --*1 iMiVnm -nuforth. * unc month. 

(»*) ‘ A virago ’ h jrr maosth" anthm tical *v« ragr of th-- w;tg<-*, gross earnings and nrt earnings, 
reap ctiv Iv.of th- l.\rg< st numb-r-jf ompb v. i win juio 'cup ition, *el*ct-d as having vorki d for tie 
iMne numb, rt.fdays 


Name of 
Occupation. 


Number of 
workers 
employed 
in this 
occupation. 


Pire. or 

Time. 


13 i*ic Wsgr* 
earned. 

(Kx. liijing ov« 
fim ). 


E 

1 

J I 


Men 


Women 


Children 


Piece. | 
Time- j 
) Pu-ce. 1 
(6) Time, 
(a) Piece, 
i (. ffc) Tim,-. 


, r (a) 

'i(t-) 

[M 

1 ( 6 ) 


(.iroHs F.arnings 
ini ludinc bt«ic 
w«g-.«» t cvorlime, 
alluw aners, 
b..nui»t s, etc. 


5 

M 

4 


1 


Part II. 


Not earnings 
fflrosa • arnlngs 
minus deductions). 


3 

V 
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Buses and Trams. 

1-A. Note While answering Part. I of this questionnaire, please give 
figures separately for the Engineering Transportation, Commercial and allied 
departments. 

1. What special effect if any, have buses and trams on the health of the 
drivers and conductors ? 

2. What arrangements are made for intervals of rest and weekly holidays 
in respect of different classes of workers. Are they working satisfactorily. 

3. While answering the Question mi Wplfare activities in Part I of this 
Questionnaire, please slate if you maintain any mobile canteens for your running 
staff. 

4. Are any concessional pa^.es. uirfornis, etc., provided by you for your 
employees. 
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